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The Bookbinder’s Art 
The Craftsman's Victory 


ST. HUBERT GUILD 


Presents 
In the St. Hubert Art Bindings 
The Only Complete Works of 


VOLTAIRE 


IN 40 LARGE VOLUMES 
New translation by WILLIAM F. FLEMING, including The Notes of 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT, Revised and Modernized. А Critique and 
Biography by THE RT. HON. JOHN MORLEY, M. P. 

Atheism and Fanaticism are the two poles of a Universe of 
confusion amd Horror. The marrow zone of Virtue is between 


these two. March with а frm step in that path. melieve in 
GOD and do good.— Voltaire 
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Between two servants of Voltaire was the most vit- 
Humanity who appeared tuous man of his age, Vol- 
Eighteen Hundred Years ОГЫ 

apart, there is а mysterious — T'omfery, trench Biographer 
Relations of Voltaire, 
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Voltaire's Lettersare wittier 

Voltaire will always be than апу other Letters in the 

regarded as the greatest man world. For lightness, swift 
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in literature of modern times, BES, Aae spontaneity yew 

aud perhaps even ofalltimes. however Tome an in eral 
Goethe, Ri- Hon. John Morley. 
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MERIT WINS = 


HAYNER Whiskies -> achieving 
universal recognition". < _ 
Quality and Purity 


In these days of Pure Food agitation when so 
many distillers are compelled to retire from the 
feld of change the labels and character of tbeir 
product, it is interesting to note that one firm, The 
Hayner Distilling Company, are continuing on the 
етеп tenor of their way undisturbed by any State 
‘or National laws that may be passed — due, solely 
to the fact that their products are and always 
have been of the highest standard of quality and 
parity —complying with all the requirements of 
the Pare Food Lawe now just ax they have been 
{or the past st years before the Pure Food Laws 
were enacted. 

‘The Hayner policy of offering only the best and 
purest whiskey that can be produced is meeting 
with the success that it so richiy deserves. This 
company now, on the completion of its 484 year. 

i over 130000 staunch and loyal patrons in the 
United States alone, — and the company's efforts 
are now divected to make their customers’ list a 
round one million. 

‘Since the foundation of this vast busir=ss in 
1866, Hayncr Whiskey has been sald only by mail 
and goods shipped direct from distillery to the 
consumer —in this way saving thelr patrons all 
the profits of the dealers and the middlemen and 
assuring them that the whiskey would reach them 
їп а йз original purity and without the possibility 
‘of any adulteration or dilution. 

‘The constant increase in their business has com- 
pelled the Hayner Distilling Company to greatly 
Increase thelr facilities, and their Registered Dir- 
tillery, No. 2, Tenth District, Troy, O., now covers 
three entire city blocks and is considered by ex- 
perts to be опе of the finest and best equipped 
distilleries in the United States. The capacity of 
the distillery is 2,000 bushels of grain per day, and 
the warehouses, where the whiskey is stored and 
aged, have a capacity of 5000,00 gallon. The 
Hayner Distilling Company has а pald-up capital 
(of $00,000, and they have always been recognized 
‘sone of the most reliable and responsible firma 
ín this country. 

The announcement of Hayner Private Stock 
Bottled-in-Bond Whiskey on another page ls worthy 
of careful attention. 

THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 

Dayton, O. St. Paul, Mina. 
St Louia, Mo. Atlanta, Ga. 
Distillery at Troy, О. 
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DO YOU HAVE 
DIFFICULT 
IN SELLING YOUR WORK? 


We sell Stories, Poems, Jokes, Illustrations, Designs, and all publishable material more 
quickly and for better prices than you could obtain because we know where and when + 
this work is wanted. We sell work on commission to all publications for clients all 
over the world. Send four cents to-day for our book Cash Returns which tells all about 
our system. THE BURELL SYNDICATE, 750 Brunswick Building, New York. 
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“Cheapest and Best" “А World Beater.” 


This is what Prudential Field Managers say of the 


NEW LOW COST POLICY 


The Prudential 


Rates Lowest 
Consistent with Liberality and Safety, Offered by 
Any Company of Corresponding Size, Importance 
and Responsibility Throughout the World. 


А Common Sense Policy 


Meeting the Demand for Cheaper and Plainer 
Life Insurance. 


Definite Cost—Definite Benefits —Definite Returns 
Every Feature Absolutely Guaranteed 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE 
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Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN Е. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 





Send us your age nearest birthday, and see what $1 a week will buy in Life Insurance for you 
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'The Moon Table Boy.* 


BY LOUISE OCTAVIAN. 


T was in the Gable Room that we found it— 
our bewildering moon table — our dear, dingy, 
shaky-legged moon table ! 

«Таке any piece of furniture you fancy 
from the rooms above,” sweet Aunt Persis 
had graciously said, and Millicent and I had 
spent the livelong, dreary September afternoon in a soul«atis- 
fying revel among treasures of Sheraton and Chippendale, and 
Heppelwhite; and the tinkling five-o'clock tea bell found us still 
hovering in rapturous indecision around old-time chairs, and 
tables, and mirrors. 

«Тез no use,” wailed Millicent, “I adore this Colonial chair, 
but my heart yearneth for that beautiful mahogany bureau, and 
frenzy seizeth me at the thought of leaving this picture mirror, — 
and as for this glorious oak settle— There, Neville, do decide 


quickly, and let’s hurry down, for your aunt is waiting tea for 
н 





118. 
Just behind us was a stairway—a narrow, winding stairway 
— leading up to a low, arched door. 
“One moment for a peep into the Gable Room,” said Т, and 
Millicent followed me willingly enough. 


* Copyright, 1907, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured in Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. 
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THE MOON TABLE BOY. 


Only a small, scantily furnished room,—a dusty, cobwebby 
room. Only two or three uninteresting chairs; а cedar-wood 
chest; an old, old spinnet, with worn and blackened keys; high 
gable windows, heavily framed in clinging vines; and beneath the 
largest, the late afternoon sun shining full upon its battered ma- 
hogany top, a small table, —crescent-shaped, slender-legged, and 
exquisitely inlaid with ebony and satin woods. 

“ A moon table !” gasped I. 

“А moon table !” breathed Millicent. 

Again the five-o’clock tea bell tinkled faintly far below, and we 
sped down the winding stairway. 

A moon table! Our heart's desire! Our dearest dream | 


My great-aunt Persis was waiting, very erect and dignified in 
her earved oak chair; beautifully dressed, as she ever loved to be, 
in a laey, white gown; wonderful amethysts in her silvery hair, 
wonderful amethysts upon her fragile fingers. Close beside her 
stretched Kiddle-a-wink, the silver Yorkshire, his silky head rest- 
ing lovingly upon her foot. The tea-table, with its silver lustre 
service, and its quaint old green-and-white cups, was in readi- 
ness. 

Aunt Persis greeted us with a benignant smile. “Did you 
find anything that pleased you, dear children?” she asked. 

“The moon table. Oh, the moon table 1” we cried in unison. 

My great-aunt’s fingers trembled ever so slightly as she lifted 
the teapot. “ Owen’s table,” said she slowly, “my little brother 
Owen’s moon table.” 

“(Can you really part with it?” we ventured breathlessly. 

“I should not like it to go out of the family,” said Aunt 
Persis, “ but I am willing that any of my dear nephews or nieces 
should have it; and to you, Neville and Millicent, I will give it 
with especial pleasure." 

“We will put it in the Book Room,” said Millicent. 

“ Assuredly, in the Book Room,” I agreed. “Aunt Persis, 
this is magnificently generous of уоп!” 

“Отеп? table,” went on Aunt Persis, unheeding our expres- 
sions of gratitude and delight. “Pretty little Owen . . . your 
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little granduncle, Neville... Не was just ten years old the 
very day he died . . . If you weary of the table, Neville and 
Millicent, my dears, you can send it back, remember.” 

“Weary of the moon table ! "—*" Aunt Persis 1” 

“He was а still, old-fashioned child, — my little brother 
Owen,” continued Aunt Persis, “Fond of books and musie — 
very fond of music. . . . Не had a sweet, high voice, and his 
little fingers touched the piano keys so lovingly. He found our 
grandmother's old spinnet up in some dark attic corner, and 
dragged it down to the Gable Room. And, oh, the hours and 
hours he would sit at the moon table making notes ! . . . Queer 
little notes, with sueh erooked stems, and bulging, ont-of-shape 
heads. . . . There are ink-stains on the mahogany now. Гуе 
never washed them off.” 

“We never will either," promised Millicent. 

“And if you weary of the table and wish to send it back to 
the Gable Room, and select a chair or a mirror, or anything else 
instead, remember to pack it very carefully. Wrap it up well 
with burlap, and use plenty of straw.” 

“Dear Aunt Persis," cried I, “how could we ever wish to 
exchange your beautiful gift !” 

* Why, we've been pining for a moon table for months !” said 
Millicent. 

Aunt Persis smiled, — slowly, inserutably. She stooped and 
patted Kiddle-a-wink’s silky head. The amethysts on her fingers 
sparkled and flashed. The amethysts in her hair glistened and 
gleamed. 

“T have given it away five times,” she said. 

“Given it away five times |” 

“Yes, Neville and Millicent.” 

“ And it has been returned !" 

“ Always returned.” 

Callers were announced, and the moon table subject was closed. 
When we started for home the next morning, the table, carefully 
erated, preceded us to the station. 

“T think Fay will like Owen’s table,” said Aunt Persis to my 
wife in farewell. And to me in an impressive aside, * Mind 
you wrap it up carefully when you send it back, Neville. . . . 
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It was Owen's table, you know, Neville, my little brother Owen's 
favorite moon table." 

We gave the moon table the place of honor in the most artistic 
corner of the Book Room. We dusted it diligently several times 
a day, we kept bowls of flowers always upon it, and we religiously 
cherished the ink-stains that commemorated little Owen’s musical 
sspirations. True to my grandaunt's predictions, baby Fay, our 
three-year-old daughter, liked the table. Oddly enough, if seemed 
to possess for her a subtle charm, a mysterious allurement, and 
much of her time was spent in standing beside it, patting it lov- 
ingly, caressing the spidery legs, and tracing the inlaid design 
over and over again with her wee forefinger. If we missed her 
for a little while, she was always sure to be found in the Book 
Room, close to the moon table. Often she would walk round 
and round it, examining it with the gravest attention, and appar- 
ently looking for something. 

“What is it, baby?” I asked. What is Fay looking for?” 

“Dwawer,” said Fay. 

“ Drawer { 

“ Ев, dwawer. Baby want dwawer.” 

“ This table has no drawer, my pet," said I. 

“Fs, dwawer,” persisted Fay. ^ Boy's dwawer.” 

* What boy's t" 

“Moon table boy's." 

“Qh, what a nonsense, baby !” I laughed, rumpling her chest- 
nut curls. 

“Neville, why do you suppose the table was returned?” asked 
Millicer t abruptly. 

“ Returned ?” 

“Yes—to Aunt Persis, you know. Five times she said. I 
wonder why.” 

“I eannot conjecture, my love," I replied. “Nor do I care 
to solve the mystery. It is owrs—ours—ours—this adorable 
moon table, and I can but rejoice in whatsoever mad caprice 
returned it to the Gable Room those five times. It is a genuine 
Heppelwhite, and T am entirely satisfied therewith, albeit my 
daughter doth sigh for a drawer.” 
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Not long after this we heard Fay humming a strange little air. 
An elusive, minor thing, with а haunting motif, and a fascinat- 
ing rhythm, with just а hint of syncopation. Neither her mother 
nor I had ever heard it before. 

* What are you singing, Fay," I asked. 

* Moon table boy song,” said she. 

“And whom did you hear singing it, O Fayrie mine?” 

* Moon table boy," said she, and went on humming. 

“Tt is very strange,” said Millicent uneasily. 

It certainly was strange. Every day, and almost every hour, 
she hummed the little air, and sometimes, standing before the 
moon table, she would fall to tapping the rhythm of the musie she 
bummed. 

“She is very musical. Just hear her mark the time !” said 
Millicent proudly. 

* Perhaps she takes after her great-great-uncle Owen,” said I. 

One windy November night, as I lounged in my den, yawn- 
ing over a cigar, and a volume of Elizabethan verse, my wife 
rushed in, precipitated herself upon me, and clutching my 
shoulder frantically, began to shiver in an alarming and unae- 
countable manner. 

* What is it, child?” I asked apprehensively. 

“Singing,” said Millicent hoarsely. 

“Singing? Where?” 

“Tn the Book Room. I went down after something I left on 
the hall table, and I heard singing in the Book Room, singing, 
soft and sweet and dreamy. Oh, Neville, the queer little tune 
Fay is always humming.” 

“Tt was the wind, girlie,” said I. “Nothing but the wind. 
Demons, fiends and furies are in the wind to-night. Hear them 
shriek ! Hear them wail! Horkos, son of the Erinyes, most 
fearful among the gods of Hell, is leading the chorus ! No won- 
der you heard things.” 

I went down, to return in a moment with the comforting assur- 
ance that the Book Room was quite unoceupied and dismally 
silent. Millicent was already laughing at her fright. “Of course 
it was the wind,” she agreed. “ Neville, did you ever see me such a 
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goose?” Then she began іо shiver again. “Oh, Neville, 
Neville,” she sobbed, “ why do you suppose the moon table was 
returned five times 0" 


The following night, the preparation of a lecture on Schiller's 
use of Greek technique kept me at my desk till very late. А 
heavy rain was falling, the wind still wailed and moaned around 
the house, and dead sprays of woodbine rattled drearily against 
the window-panes. 

My desk was in a curtained recess at one end of the Book 
Room, and in the corner diagonally opposite, near the fireplace, 
and just beside Millicent’s old English clock, stood the moon table. 
I was using but one light this evening, — the green-shaded electric 
lamp above my desk, — and had partly drawn the Japanese cur- 
tain. 

Midnight eame, and passed, and my work was still unfinished. 
The rain dripped monotonously upon the veranda-roof, and the 
woodbine rattled wierdly. 

I opened “ Die Braut von Messina” to verify a quotation. 

Tap — lap — lap, went the woodbine. 


**Eherner Füsse . . . Rauschen vernehin ich," I read. 
**Hoólliseher Schlangen, Zischendes Tónen'" .. . How dis- 


tractingly that vine did rattle! . . . **Ieh erkenne der Fu- 
rien?” . . . What was that? 

There was singing in the room. Singing— low and dreary. 
A sweet, familiar strain. Parting the curtain gently I glanced 
across the dim spaces of the room to the corner faintly illumined 
by the firelight. 

He was sitting upon the moon table—the sweet singer. А 
frail slip of a boy, in black velvet, with a deep lace collar and 
silver-buekled shoes. Не had dark hair, and hazel eyes — long 
spirituelle eyes— and а very Roman profile. He drummed 
lightly upon the table with his long, nervons fingers, and sang in 
a plaintive soprano: 

“Inside my father's close, 
(Fly away, О my heart, away) 


Sweet apple-blossom blows 
Во sweet." 


It was Fay’s haunting, minor melody. The tune she hummed. 
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The rhythm she tapped. Fay’s strange moon table boy song ! 


“Three king’s daughters fair, 
(Fly away, O my heart, away!) 
‘They Не below It there, 
So sweet.” 





The old English clock in the corner struck the half hour, and 
the boy, pausing in his song, regarded the tall time-piece gravely. 
The strands of the bamboo curtain that I had been holding aside 
slipped through my fingers with a faint, rustling noise, and when 
I parted them again the moon table boy had vanished. The fire- 
light cast ever-changing shadows upon the wall; the rain dripped 
heavily, heavily, upon the roof, and the woodbine was tapping — 
tapping — tapping. 

“Dear child,” said I to the invisible presence I felt might still 
be lingering in the moon table corner,” your musie is sweet 
indeed, and I like you passing well, but I cannot have my wife 
fall prey to hysteria, neither can I permit my daughter to hobnob 
with ghosts, — ergo, my charming moon table boy, I find myself 
compelled to send your favorite article of furniture back to the 
Gable Room.” | 

So, for the sixth time the lovely Heppelwhite table journeyed 
back to its donor, carefully packed with plenty of straw, and a 
lavish supply of burlap, and accompanied by a note telling Aunt 
Persis that, after all, we found that the oak settle would be more 
in keeping with our room. 

The oak settle, which arrived promptly, with an affectionate 
note from my grandaunt, was enthusiastically greeted by Milli- 
cent, but Fay murmured for the old table, and I, too, missed the 
valuable antique and rather regretted my hasty decision. 

“The finest Heppelwhite that ever I saw,” I told myself re- 
morsefully ... “I was dreaming that night— dreaming over 
Schiller !” 


“Inside my father's close, 
(Fly away, O my heart, aw: 





Over and over I seemed to hear the plaintive strain. . . . Had 
I dreamed it after all? 

The New Year found me again at my grandaunt’s. No allu- 
sion was made to the exchange of furniture. In the Gable Room 
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I found the moon table. Somehow I was glad to see it there in 
the cobwebby window-nook once more. Somehow it seemed а very 
fitting thing that Owen's table should be back in Owen's room. 

“Good-bye, beautiful table," I murmured as I turned away. 
“Good-bye, old Gable Room . . . Good-bye, pretty moon table 
boy . And then I tarried yet a moment to brush away a 
large spider that was crawling slowly across the delicate inlay. 

Came а click —came а rattle—and then a seraping sound, — 
and, lo, before my eyes a tiny drawer sprang open ! Somewhere in 
the ornamentation was concealed a spring which my thrust at the 
spider had set in motion. Yes, little Fay, there was indeed a 
* dwawer in the moon table. 

Tn the drawer was a serap of paper, yellow and torn and soiled. 
I unfolded it eagerly, yet very gently, lest it crumple beneath my 
touch. It contained several bars of closely-written music, very 
evidently the work of an inexperienced composer. Very badly 
made were the notes, with erooked stems, and blurred and ill- 
shaped heads, Crazy rests were sprinkled here and there adown 
the page, and many blots rendered parts of the manuscript illeg- 
ible. Turning to the spinnet I picked it out laboriously. 

Tinkle—tinkle—tinkle—came the hollow, ghostly tones. 
Faintly — very faintly —in a whispering, spiritlike pianissimo, 
sounded the plaintive melody, the halting, half-syneopated rhythm 
of the moon table boy song ! 

On the other side of the paper was written in an uneven, child- 
ish hand: 





“Inside my father's close, 
iy heart, away) 





I put the paper back, closed the secret drawer, and went down. 
to five-o’elock tea, Aunt Persis was waiting, amethysts gleaming 
in her silvery hair, amethysts glimmering in her lacy gown. 
“This was Owen’s cup,” sho told me as she poured my tea. 
"Pretty little Owen... your little granduncle, you know, 
Neville, my dear... . He had black hair, and long, hazel eyes. 
... He looked like the pictures of Julius Cesar in the old 
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history-book. . . . He could play the spinnet... and sing 
sweetly . . . во sweetly.” 
Dreamily I stirred my tea in Owen's green-and-white tea-cup. 


* Three king's daughters fa 
(Ply away, О my heart, m 





EI 
I could almost hear the quaint old song! 1 could almost seo 
the gentle singer ! 
Yes, I was glad that the moon table was back in the Gable 
Room. 





"The Girl, the Man— and Cupid.* 


BY FRED В. BROWN. 


АМ going to marry you, if I have to take you 
to the altar in a саде, 

There was no hesitation or stammering on 
Frank Clearing’s part in making love to the fas- 
cinating Helen Rockwell. He candidly de- 
clared that she was the handsomest creature he 





ever saw. 

“I want you to ће my wife, not only because you are entrance- 
ingly beautiful, but for the reason that you are so sensible and 
sweet in disposition,” he said. “You know it is frequently the 
case that really beautiful girls are silly. You are not giddy and 
foolish like many giggling —— " 

“ Please quit flattering me, Frank,” interrupted Helen. “You 
have told me repeatedly that you think I am nice and all that, but. 
when you declare so often that I am good-looking and sensible, 
you raise a suspicion as to your sincerity.” 

* How ean yon figure that out? Why am Т suspected of being 
insineere 0" 

* ] don’t believe any really sensible girl cares to be continually 
landed, although it is naturally pleasing to think that one is attrac- 
tive in the eyes of the man she—admires. At least, it is my 
opinion that a true woman entertains the belief that when anyono 
is openly praising her, as a paragon, it is done to appeal to her 
nity —the more praise, the greater vanity she is assumed to 
possess, I don’t like persons who are too vain.” 

“I don’t know but you are right, Helen. But I do think you 
are the sweetest girl that ever was, all the same. ‘That is, I mean 
to say you suit me to death. And that is why I want you to be 
my wife— now, right away, Will you?” 

“Frank, I сап” 


*Copyright, 
Britain, AN rights 
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“Why, don't you love met? 

“I admire you. I respect you.” 

“Then there must be some other man.” 

“There is—your father.” 

“What! Do yon know the governor?” 

“T never saw him, but that doesn’t alter the ease.” 

“Great Stonewall Jackson, Helen! I can’t understand you. 
The old gentleman doesn’t give a rap about whom or when I 
marry.” 

“Don't get in а panie, Frank, You know your rich and im- 
perative father didn’t саге when your brother got married, but 
he took a dislike to your sister-in-law and made life miserable 
for her. I am not going to take chances of being subjected to the 
refined agony that your father can cause if the notion seizes him. 
We might as well have а clear understanding now, rather than when 
it is too late. Plainly speaking, your father, you know, ean be the 
most disagreeable person to his own family that ever was. And 
the worst of it is, he does and says heart-breaking, soul-torturing 
things in such a polished manner that they are exquisitely cutting. 
It is a cruel assertion to make, but he did not spare even your 
mother when she was alive. Forgive me, but something extraor- 
dinary would have to be done to guarantee the peace of any woman 
subject to the tantrums of your iraseible parent.” 

“I know the governor is pretty bad when he gets going, but we 
can’t kill him.” 

“No, but he must be reformed.” 

* Let's elope and get along without him, I ean earn a living for 
both of us.” 

“Be sensible, Frank. You are too impulsive. Tt is all well 
enongh to talk about estranging your family for the love of а 
woman, but we should have respect for our parents, and, besides 
that, you ought to take warning by the fate of others who have 
been rendered unhappy by marriages that have divided families. 
Look at the scandals that have resulted in your own circle of ac- 
quaintanees, Т am too fond of comfort to risk a married life that 
might mean drudgery for you and none of the gayeties for both 
of us.” 

“Yes, but, Helen, my dear sweetheart, that is not the way 
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lovers view things. They wed despite everything, and defy every- 
body." 

“Yes, and often accumulate a great deal of genuine misery for 
themselves. Your notions are not at all up to date. The new way 
is the more rational, and that's my way." 

“ТИ take a chance if you will wed me.” 

«Му dear boy, you are too precipitate.. Now, I am not saying 
I would not be pleased to be your wife, but you are going about 
the affair backwards, so to speak." 

“ТІ turn around a million times and go any way you suggest, 
if you will only tell me the direction." 

“Then go home and give me an opportunity to think. No, you 
may not kiss me until we are engaged — if ever that happens.” 

“Тат miserable," wailed Frank. “ But let's get married, any- 
how. I tell you I am going to have you for my wife if I have to 
handeuff you." 

“Yes, I know. It is real sweet of you to say that, but maybe 
there is a way to solve the problem. I still maintain that the best 
way to get at the solution of a difficult case is to approach the cen- 
tral point face forward. What does your father particularly want 
you to do?” 

“Tle says he expects me to buckle down to business in his 
office, and prepare to take his place when he dies or gets ready to 
retire.” 

* He's right. That's what you ought to do. Your idea of sub- 
jecting yourself to a break with your father is foolhardy.” 

“Really, Helen, I think your refusing me, because of a possible 
tiff with my father, borders on the ridiculous.” 

“Remember the case of your brother and his wife. They are 
now strangers to your father by reason of his temper, and through 
no fault of your sister-in-law. I would wed you if it could be so 
arranged that there would be no danger of your father insulting 
us every time something in his business went wrong. I have no 
sympathy for those who deliberately step in the way of trouble.” 

Frank Clearing’s father the next day received a call in his office 
from Miss Helen Rockwell, who was a model of neatness in her 
attire, and refreshing to look upon, so wholesome, radiant and 
beautiful did she appear, tastefully arrayed as she was. — Mr. 
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Clearing had never before seen Helen. In fact, he had never heard 
of her, and her visit puzzled him. At the same time, her appear- 
ance dazzled him. 

Settling herself comfortably in the proffered chair, the per- 
fectly collected young woman, without waiting to permit the old 
gentleman to recover from his apparent astonishment, startled him 
even more by calmly saying: 

** Your son, Frank, vows that he will marry me if he has to take 
me to church in а cage. I have called here to request you to ship 
him so far away from here that even if he start baek immediately 
upon his arrival at the destination you may select for him, he will 
nation. If I 
such a re- 














have ample time to recover from his imagined infa 





had thought it was presumption on my part to make 





quest, I would not have come here. I am merely asserting my 
rights in a way that I consider reasonable and honorable. Your 
son refuses to listen to sensible advice from you or from me. De- 
spite your excellent counsel and my refusal to wed him, he persists 
in imploring me to elope and become his wife. I do not feel that 
it is I who should be exiled, because I never did anything to en- 
snare your son, but, on the contrary, have repeatedly pointed out 
to him the impossibility of our marriage on account of you. I 
have told him that by marrying me he might bring misery on him- 
self and you—and me. I have tried to convince him that if he 
risk losing the respect due a parent, he can not expect the woman 
he marries under such circumstances to repose the confidence in 
his respect for her that every woman, other than an adventuress 
or a fortune hunter, should have. But all of my efforts are in 
vain. Therefore, I deem it the part of wisdom to apprise you 
of the actual state of affairs as they exist, before any further acts 
of violence are committed or a foundation is laid for a scandal," 








and, rising, Helen started toward tle door, explaining as she went 
that she hoped the old gentleman clearly understood her and would 
promptly take measures to earry out her request. 

She had almost forsaken the room before the astounded man 
could stretch forth a detaining hand and beg her to tarry а mo- 
ment. Аз she halted and turned partly around to face Mr. Clear- 
ing, he advanced toward her, and bowing courteously, invited her 
to sit down. 
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ive me a minute to think, my dear,” said he." Your estne 
ordinary words have so taken me by surprise that 1 am at a loss 
to reply offhand.” 

1f the millionaire thought he was going to re v assist- 
ance from the beautiful girl to whom he was addressing his re- 
marks, he was disappointed, for Helen said nothing. 

You have told me clearly and concisely why you will not wed 
шу son, so I need not ask you to repeat that part of your state- 
ment,” said Frank's father. “I respect you for your amazing can- 
dor. Let me ask you thi mt 

* L love him too much to permit him to put his future happiness 
in jeopardy by contracting am alliance with me that may bring 











ve 




















* Do you love my 





misery. D respeet him too meh to become his w 
that by so doing 1m 
worth 
handicapped by yc 
labor under would not be compensated by the possession of a wife 
who might happen to please his faney,” 

* Does Frank know of your vi 

“ Certainly not, sir ! 
“You express fear of further acts of violenee, I 





nk is 
of a leading eles, but if 
т enmity, the enormous disadvantage he would 
















t here t? 





er from 


ly been don 






that, that violence has al 
“ Frank his whipped thr 
addresses —— " 
“What! Yon mean to tell me that lightweight boy of mine 
licked three men?” * 





e young men who aspired to pay their 





“Yes, and one of them wi 
as heis. Frank 
Ho's a whirlwind in affairs of the heart. If he put as much en- 
thusiasm into business pursuits, he undoubtedly would make a 
glittering success, T told him that, but foolishly he declared he 
couldn't keep his mind on commerec because he is constantly think- 
ing of me. He said that if I were only his wife, he would have 
an incentive to work like a good fellow.” 

When Helen mentioned the faet that Frank Clearing had 
whipped three rivals, the old gentleman’s face lighted up until it 
fairly beamed. But he quickly threw off his expression of elation, 
and plumped this question at Helen: 





a big football guard, twice as big 
olent in his manner of making love. 





certainly 
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“Ts your determination not to go away irrevocable? — Could 
you be induced to change your mind?” 

^ That is as far as you need proceed on that line, Mr. Clearing. 
Let me tell you plainly that you haven't enough money to induce. 
me to leave this city, and, unless you really wish to insult me, you 
will not again refer to the subject of my absenting myself. 1 came 
here not to blackmail you.” 

* Have you any objection to telling me your family history?” 

“Not the slightest, if you will explain to me your object in re- 
questing it, in the light of the fact that this is to be our final intei- 
view.” 








DRAW Miss RockWELL:—I personally Interviewed 
the families to whom you referred me In our little chat a 
few days ngo, id If that impetuous son of 
you, 1 will 1t you wil Tf you choose hi 

x unhappiness, Tw 








tannery 









tveryiiog tu my power to render your if 
luxurious and nothing to the contrary In case you become 
my daughter-in-law. 





ours sincerely 








My рели Ми. CLEARING. — If 1 hadn't 
Frank st, what an honor It would be to become the wife 
of auch a perfectly lovely gentleman asyou are. Frank and 
are going to be married, and 1 will not show your note to 
anybody so long пя you are serene, but If you get real ross, 
Twill det you тел it, Т know you will be the sweetest 
father-in-law In the world. 
Yours lovingly, 











Irae. Rockwaut 


“T reckon the new girl is too smart for the old man,” solilo- 
quized the senior Clearing, when he had read Helen’s note. 





The Purple Garden.* 


BY JEAN MAHAN PLANK. 





RS. GREENLE 
pewter teacurn and glanced 





F touched nervonsly the tall 
at the corner clock. 
An anxiety, whose origin 1 did not discern, рег 
vaded the gaunt figure in its shining black silk 
d the angular features, veiled by a sad benev- 
olenee. 

Her son, Kingdon, inheriting the angular features without the 
benevolence, sat opposite in silence during the handing of the 
cold meats. The strangeness of my first supper in the big, old- 
fashioned house prevented my asking for whom the extra plate 
was laid opposite me. 

“Where is Gertie?” 

Mrs, Greenleaf dropped the question into the air seemingly, for 
she did not look at anyone, Нег gaze was bent vaguely ont 
through the open window to where the cobwebs yoked the elms 
with filmy festoons and the butterflies still fluttered in the last 
August sunrays. 

After a pause, Kingdon said evenly: 

“I have not seen her.” 

The lady changed the position of the delicate, gold-band teacups 
before she spoke again. 

* She promised to come tonight.” 

Old Mary paused in her serving and said: 

“Miss Gertie’s a-comin’.” 

Glancing at Mrs. Greenleaf, anticipating a look of pleasure, Т 
noticed that her features took on harder lines and her lips twisted. 
slightly. She seemed to force а smile through this expression as 
а young woman came quickly between the broad, open, front doors 
and entered the dining-room with graceful movements, that even 
the wide hoopskirt of the day seamed to enhance. 
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“ Pardon—pardon !" cried the girl, with sauey defiance and a 
French accent, quite new tome, “I went for a long drive this 
afternoon and—we lost our way." She gave a significant little 
laugh as she sank into the chair, her white hands twisting the one 





long auburn curl that hung over her shoulder. 

Mrs. Greenleaf presented me. The girl's face, pretty, with a 
hard sort of beauty, assumed a mechanically sweet smile, and she 
nodded carelessly. Evidently a lank, awkward youth who grubbed 
for bugs and butterflies, and whom Mrs. Greenleaf had charitably 
taken in on account of the lack in village taverns, held but faint 








interest for the young lady. 

“You have not been here for two weeks, Gertie,” said Mrs. 
chfnlly. 
“Well — yon see, my life is very complicated at present. Tt 





Greenleaf, repro 





takes most of my time just to tabulate my engagements and groove 
them so they will move without friction.” She laughed archly. 

Mrs. Greenleaf seemed to shrink at the words and laughter as 
one would shrink at the touch of a pin point. 

Kingdon and Gertie exchanged no greeting. The former re- 
mained silent as if from habit, and the girl chatted lightly about 
her own plans. She seemed very young at first. As she turned 
ler head, however, I judged her to be in the late twenties. 

Upon leaving the table, Mrs. Greenleaf said, with what seemed 
unnece. 

UN 


А barely perceptible shrug moved Gertie's shoulders, and her 


sary firnmess: 






are going into the garden.” 


small, red-brown eyes took a malign gleam. Nevertheless, she 
broke into a song and led the w 





г through the long central hall. 

We followed her waving muslin flounees and daintily elicking 
heels to the end of the hall and into the red parlor, a room with 
heavy crimson velvet and mahogany furnishings, from which, on 
the right, a door and window opened into a small winter conserva- 
te now swept, and garnished with willow seats. 

Mrs. Greenleaf drew a key from her pocket. She unlocked a 
pair of glass doors which led from the conservatory into a space 
covering seventy-five by thirty-five feet of ground and enclosed by 
a high, vine-covered lattice. As the doors fell open, I exclaimed 
at the beauty before me. An impression of bizarrerie affected my 
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nerves in a puzzling way, but a somewhat practiced eye soon told 
me in what the unusual effect consisted. 

There were plants blooming in August which we look for only 
in June. There were flowers familiar as belonging to foreign 
elim 
never even read. Stranger still than this was the fact that every 
flower in those ma: 








‚ and others whose type T had never seen—of which I had 





s of bloom was of some shade of purple. The 
coloring ranged from delicate manve to the deep hue of the pa 





sion flower, and the mingling of perfumes was indescribable. Sev- 
and rustie seats dotted a circular moss-like cente 
arden, Mrs. Greenleaf walked with evident 
haste towards a heavy iron bench standing between two evergreens 
some distance from the house. ted herself, ‚ Gertie, still 
loquacious, approached the same bench. , the elder 
ind cried: 


eral tr 





Upon entering the 





she 











lady threw up her hands, fairly pushing the p bac 
* No— no, Gertie! Not here! Sit over there 1" 
The 


aside, 





rl bit her lip and obeyed, saying to me in a flippant 
faux pas!” But 1 saw a dark red wave surge across 


her neck and cheek. 


g 





Mrs. Greenleaf’s face at once showed entreating apology. She 
began quickly to make plans for the next time Gertie should come 
to the house. 

Kingdon did not seem aware of this by-play. He presently, 
without excuse, took himself and his everlasting cigar out of the 
only exit from the garden, a gate in the lattice leading to the front 
of the house. Through the vines, I saw him at the foot of the ter- 
race, going towards the village. Пе was supposed to peruse 
* sealed briefs with winged haste," but I afterwards learned that 
his three decades of life had been chiefly devoted to becoming 
expert with the billiard ene. 

With Kingdon’s departure, Mrs. Greenleaf instantly arose. 

* The dew is falling,” she said, in a dull, weary tone. * Let us 
go into the red parlor.” She led the way with a step that faltered 
less from age, apparently, than from some failure of motive power. 

During the few minutes that I remained in the parlor, I re- 
ceived an impression that caused me to sit for some hours by my 
darkened bedroom window. 

I had stood looking over some curious specimens, evidently col- 
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lected by the late Mr. Greenleaf. Gertie, who had been surveying 
herself in a mirror, moved to the back of Mrs. Greenleaf's chair. 


She put her arms about the elder lady’s neck, her hands falling 





well down over the bosom of the shining black silk. T turned sud- 
s. Greenleaf's 





denly, and was transfixed by the expression on M 


face, which had grown deathly pale. Her eyes rested upon 





Gertie’s hands with a look of absolute horror. She seemed to 





shrink ba 





k, as if to avoid the contact. So absorbed was the good 
lady that my presence was evidently forgotten, With an effort, 
I resumed the study of the specimens, and when I turned later, 





to say good night, Gertie was teasing the house-cat, while Mrs. 
Greenleaf was sorting some wools. The face of the latter showed 





only calm weariness. 





On the following day, in a casual chat with old Mary, T was 
informed that Gertie had been M 
with am: 
leaf house, often, during her early girlhood, 





n Greenleaf's. ward, lived now 





been at home in the Green- 





ed sister, but had alway 





ng there for 





months together, 

Several times within the week, returning from my bug-hunting, 
I strolled across the front lawn with the thought of entering the 
garden to have a closer view of its rare blossoms. — The gate I 
invariably found locked. Trying the way through the conserva- 
tory, in Mrs. Greenleaf’s absence, 1 found the glass doors also 


locked. Finally, going home one day in the late forenoon, I went 





direetly to the red parlor, hoping to find my hostess and gain the 
desired privilege. There were. movements in Mrs. Greenleaf's 
room, which opened back from the parlor. As she did not appear, 
after a moment’s waiting, I stepped into the conservatory. 

The glass doors were open, А wave of heavy perfume and the 
delicate amethyst ripple of the breeze-blown flowers intoxicated 
me. I walked hastily into the midst of the purple glory, The sun 
was hot, and I took hold of one end of the iron bench, with the 
intention of moving it into the shade. Its legs were deeply im- 
bedded in the soil, as if from years of standing in one place. 
Being an athletic youth, I had no idea of being foiled so easily. 
I seized the arm with vigor to give a decided wrench, when I 
heard a seream. Looking up, I saw Mrs. Greenleaf running 
towards me, w 








aving her hands frantically. 
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“No—no !” she cried. “Don't move it — don't step 
She sank gasping upon the bench, Secing my bewilderment, she 
gave me a deprecatory look. 

“You must pardon me,” she рамей. “Iam very nervous. 
Му — my husband placed this bench here—he often used to sit 
here —I don’t like to have it moved, 

The deceased Mr. Greenleaf's portrait hung over the dining- 
al to regard it with 
er mentioned except 
. this extreme emotion over one 
ched and placed during 














room mantel, but his widow had not se 
unusual sentiment, The good 
| way. Why the 
only of a thousand things he must have t¢ 





nn was n 








in the most сахи 











covered herself quickly as 1 blundered an apology. 
d with enthusiasm about the flowers and her method of 
obtaining varieties, For many years, it appeared, she had given 
all her leisure time to a thorough study of hybridism. 

So absorbed were we in the subject, that we forgot the hour 
until a mocking voice ealled from the conservator: 

“Tsn’t there to be any dinner in this house! Т call this cold 
hospitality 1” 

Something like a shudder went over my companion’s frame. 
Gertie stood between the glass doors, She was smart and fresh, 
in a flowered, be-ribboned organdie, and her long, red сш] was 
smoothly turned. Her whole appearance suggested an unusual 
occasion 1 

As we entered the red parlor, Kingdon eame through the hall 
aad threw himself upon the broad velvet sofa. While Mrs. Green- 
leaf and I resumed опт disenssion, Gertie fluttered abont rest- 
lessly, perpetually smiling and humming, with the air of having 
thoughts too pleasant to impart. 

Suddenly she wheeled about, exclaiming: 

“Listen, people ! T might as well tell yon, for I can’t keep it 
secret, Look here !” 

She held up her left hand, upon which glittered a jewel. There 
was an instant’s silence. She laughed nervously and her face grew 
darkly red. 

“Don't you know what it means? I am engaged to Charlie 
Brandon 
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Kingdon sprang upright. 
^A good thing, too! 1 congratulate you, Gertie 1” 
The girl bowed mockingly 
“ Much obliged, I'm sure 177 she snapped caustically. 

Mrs. Greenleaf had neither moved nor spoken. Her face was 
ashen, Her lips trembled without sound, Her figure seemed to 
shrink, to stoop. It was evident that the poor woman had received 
a етпе] blow. 

The dinner bell rang, with the irony of the commonplace in 
Mrs. Greenleaf slowly and motioned us 
towards the dining-room, She walked into her bedroom, closed the 











tragie moments 





door, and from then until the last terrible night I did not see her 
again. 

Both garden and red parlor were closed during the few days 
that followed. Kingdon and | dined in oppressive silence. — 1 
caught brief glimpses of Gertie and an old neighbor slipping 
through the hall towards Mrs, Greenleaf's room. Mary gave me 
daily news of the poor lady, alwi 
acter. There was not a doubt that Mrs. G 





ys of the most Ingubrions char- 





venleaf was sinking 





under the weight of a grief whose source baffled m 
The solution of the problem came, a wi 
twilight, through no effort of min 
Crossing the lawn early in the evening, T saw the gate of the 
purple garden standing open. Hoping for news of my hostess, I 
laid my net and specimens under the porch vines and went through 
the garden into the conservatory, where T seated myself quietly 
n Mrs. Green- 
leaf's room. Instantly, T heard the low, distinet voices of King 
don and Gertie quite near me within the red parlor. My entrance 





n a hot, sultry 





in a corner to wait until some one should come fr 








had evidently been unobserved. 





“You ean see for yourself,” said the girl sharply, in tense, 
jerky sentences. “The e 
must be with her—alone ! One cannot tell what she vill say. 
Even this afternoon she wandered. T had to get the neiglibors out 
of the room. We must say that she is better— mus. be kept 
quiet. Tt will seem natural — T asked Mrs. Bellamy not to come 
back at all — told her she ought to тезі, Where is old Mary?” 
“In her room. She will never bother — sleeps like a rock.” 





l is bound to come-—tonight ! We 
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An instant's pause, then Gertie fairly hissed: 
What about that seientifie idiot Where is he 4” 
This was not flattering to me, but I bore it cheerfully, thinking 
more about my ehanees of escape. 
Kingdon answered gruflly: 
“Oh, he is out gathering bats. Пе will not come in until late, 
and his room is too far away for him to hear anything.” 
They moved their position slightly. T feared their vision might 
command the glass doors. 
Darkness was quite fallen, А sluggish bree 
langnorous breath from the garden, G 
Oh, those hateful flow 
sickens me, If your motl 
ш: to her fect with a hoarse 
E 














+ brought a heavy, 
tie sighed impatiently. 
‘Their perfume 











s |” she murmured, 














* Look — look 1” 
Mother 1” 
elf standing before the win- 





he «| 

Kings 

So startled was I, that 1 found m; 
dow, gazing transfixed at the scene in the red parlor, whieh was 
lighted by a burning candle in Mrs. Greenleaf's hand. 

The sick woman staggered through the open door of her bed- 
v marked by death, but her eyes 
burned with life in the candle gleam. She moved resolutely to 
the sofa, and sank, breathing fearfully, into a reclining position. 
Gertie caught the of the group. 





1 in a muflled voice, 








room. Her gaunt features wi 








mille and 





is weight on my soul. 
! Go for the Dominie, 
Kingdon, I shall hold out till yon come. Go—go 1" 

“Mother | You are wild 17 cried Kingdon, * It is out of the 
question ——" 

“ Dear Mrs, Greenlew 
and hard it made my f 











interposed «, во even, cold 
creep, * Yon are making yourself mis- 
a thing long past, of which nobody knows. Kingdon 
id I don’t want to ma bother. Why not let us live out our 
ves in peace?” 
Something in the voice seemed to convey to the dying woman the 
futility of her desire, She threw np her arms in her agony. 
“Live in peace ! Have I had peace these nine years? ‘Think 
of the awful nights! Not one has passed but I have lived over 





erable over 
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that horrible time — oh God — that horrible time ! I sce it in the 
darkness —” 
“Damn it 1? burst from Kingdon. “ You forget yourself—” 
Mrs, Greenleaf broke into quivering, hysterical sobbing. Gertie 
moved quickly to the head of the sof: 








Her face wi 





in shadow, 
woman's neck. 
Mrs. Greenleaf,” said Шо cold voice. “Во 





but her hands erept slowly down over the 
“You are raving, 






careful what you say 

The invalid started fiercely to a sitting posture. “ Don't touch 
me! Don't dare to touch me with those horrible hands! Гуе 
endured them for years, those hateful caresses, in the hope that 
«lon and make part of the wrong 





you would marry Ki right. Гуе 
kept silent — I've lived the lie along with you— but that I had 


any part in what you did with those abominable hands of yours, 





You shall not touch me when I 


1 deny, and God is my witness ! 






am dying. Keep away from me 

* Get the morphine |” said Gertie between her teeth. 

With an incredible firmness, Mrs. Greenleaf arose to her feet. 

You will give me no morphine. Pm at the end now. The 
world shall know all before 1 die, You shall not deceive а good 
man and marry him with that blackness in your heart!" She 
walked to the hall door. 

“Stop her |” commanded Gertie. Kingdon sprang forward, 
caught his mother and dragged her violently to the sofa. With a 
shrieking gasp, she collapsed and shrank into the cushions. There 








was a horribly familiar sound, then silence. 

Gertie’s skirts rustled. Presently she said, coolly: 

* She's dead. You stay here — ГП run for Mrs. Bellamy.” 

She moved to the hall door. On her face was an evil smile that 
seemed to deepen and deepen, eutting grooves into her hard beauty 
and defacing her soul. 

As T dashed through the awful garden, whieh had now become 
а place of horror, Kingdon Greenleaf threw his arms over his 
head and fell to his knees with a ery that is still in my ears. 


Mar Ф— 





The Vision in the Desert.* 


BY JUDITH GRAVES WALDO. 


HEN Joe Derby's marriage with Dorinda was 
у he came down the dump 





but ten days awa 
trail to Slocom’s cabin after his last lond, with 








а week's leave and a pass on the stage for 
Derby and wife" in his pocket, The men on 
the night shift, coming out from the grub-honse 
s, did not greet him with the usual rough joke, but 


and turned back to look after him as he swing 








with their pa 
nodded silently 
down the trail. 
“Td like to be at the telling 
curiosity 
* But a good pace off at the shooting, T'm thinking,” sneered the 
forem 
Joe shook his fist with a grin at the Chinese cook, watehing 
from the kitchen, and waved his hat to Cooley's baby, drumming 
to him from the cabin window. Then he flung into Sloeoin’s 
little white-washed cabin, shaking it with his great tread. + 
“Dorinda 17 he shouted, He had the pass for “J. Derby and 
wife” in his hand. And then Sloc 
followed by his wife with a tin of biseuits, and tried to tell him 
and could not, and sobbed against the door-post; and Dorinda's 
dry-eyed little mother said that Dorinda had run off with the 
hardware-drummer who had been about camp for two weeks past. 
When she had said it she sat down and trotted the bisenit 
her knee. She did not look at Joe; she looked at the biseuits 
Joe looked at the biscuits, too. There were fifteen in all, — three 
— five in each row. Joe connted them carefully the 





id with brutal 





" Phil Kerby 




















m eame in from the kitehen, 














in on 








econd 





row 
time to make sure. Then he turned toward the onter door and 
Dorinda's father смей ont: 

“Don’t you shoot no one, boy ! Shooting won't help уоп!” 
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Joe went down the straggling row of eabins under the yellow- 
ing cottonwoods, and at each door-way, when he passed, they 
came to stare and wonder. Two men, tilted in front of the bunk- 
house door, went hastily inside as he eame, bnt were out again 
мі, and watched him go down the ravine and 








when he had р 
take the trail across the red hills toward the open desert. 

* Plumb loeoed !” they it baek to their bench — 
and the camp was very still that night. 

But Joe was not “loeoed.” АП his rough, swaggering lif 
he had teamed across the desert, and its drouth and the terror 
of its driving sand-storms, its floods, and then the qui 
flowers, were all his days many months of the year. A 
night, eamped under its sky, the majesty of its vastness and deso- 
lation, the wonder of its loneliness, had born in Joe an uncon- 
seious knowledge of its strength — the “ feel ” of the desert. And 
this led him now. Where the red trail met the well traveled road 
he left it and kept along the base of the hills until there were no 
more human way-marks and then he struck out into the desert, 
and the wide, calm desert night moved down to him. Straight 
ahead through the low cactus and grea ent, yet pick- 
vren fluttered 
v, and Joe stopped to see why she 








id, and. we 























se-wood he w 








ing his way with a certain heedful care. А cactus 
up from the brush, erying shrill 
cried when the shadows were over everything, It was a lamenting 
сту and troubled Joe; but, seeing no cause for it, he strode ahead 
again. And then a quick wind bronght the far-off roar of the 
stampanill, where Joe hauled, each day, the two loads of ore from 








the mine. With the swerve of the wind it was gone but, as 
though the famili to conscious life 
again, Joe suddenly knew the me ey had told him 
in the eabin and, withont a sound, he dropped to the ground and 





noise had bronght him ba 








ning of what th 





lay face down among the still, gray shadows, On the red hills a 
coyote eried, and from the far, dry bed of the river one answered 
him, and there were gray shadows that moved across the gray 
shadows that were still. 

While the night w; yest Joe got to his feet and stumbled 
up and down between two great beds of cactus, It was then that 
the vision began to take shape before him. It grew from the 
depth of his own privation—erept—felt its way—and with 





dey 
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tho sudden dawn in the sky it was very clear before him, gleam- 
ing in the colors of the desert morning. Не spoke aloud, answer- 
ing the vision in his own words: 

“You bet ГИ stand by you, you little thing—God!” The 
rt sea, Joe stretched his arms 
у it brought ont of the hidden 








sun was on the rim of the far de: 





ide to it, welcoming the rea 
things. 

Tt was time for work: Joe was away by the trail he had come. 
Up fluttered the caetuscwren, complaining loudly now, with a 
peevish twitter between each shrill lament. 

“What ails you?” Joe stopped to hunt through the brush for a 
reason, There it was at the foot of a tall cane-eactus, Someone 
had pulled the nest from its fastenings and dropped it without 
heed. Joe replaced the nest carefully, and the few ambroken 
оше. 

There, there,” he soothed, “make the best of it next year's 
coming.” But all day long through the jangle and jar and strain 
of the great ore-wagon, Joe heard the lament and peevish twitter 
of the eaetus-wren 

Toe Derby lived at the Slocoms’ now, and his rude compassion 
cased the two lives made almost desolate by Dorinda’s flight. 
The man with whom she had gone was known among the camps 
as a “light a wife in a 
northern town. But no one heard of Doi nd in Slo- 
com’s eabin no one spoke of her. Tn Joe's heart no shame touched 
her. There was only blame for himself that he had not under- 
stood, and a dumb, aching hatred for the man who had. And 
Joe always watched for Dorinda — listened for her, That she 
would one day need him and that he must be ready, beeame the 
ereed of his life, So strong was this faith that he always scanned 
the far streteh of desert as his team erawled down the grade to 
the mill, and any object moving on it held him expectant, But 
months passed and Dorinda never eame, nor word nor rumor of 
her, And Joe began to think that no matter how great her 
necessity, she would never come back to the 
might be suffering that need now,—bnt where? The restless- 
ness of waiting settled on him and he could not stand the woful 
monotony of those days of inaction on the heavy, slow-moving 


























t" and someone said there wi 
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ore-wagon. If he were away some rumor might reach him — or 
could she come more easily if he were not there? 

So when the foreman came to his wagon wheel as Joe flung out 
the long jerk-line after the last load, and said: 

“Want а job away for a few weeks, Joe?” Joe knew the 
moment's uplift that comes from direct answer to prayer. Не 
flung а leg over the pommel of the saddle and slouched forward. 

* What's the word?” he said. 

“Well, it ain't ‘mum, I guess, Joe, The Concern wants 
to send some men into Death Valley,— they think they've got it 
this time,—to bring away some ore for a milling trial, and they 
want the best man on the desert for guide service. They sent up 
tome and I said: * Joe,” Will you do it? 

* How many t" 

“Five. Two experts and three diggers. You'll do guide duty 
and look after the animals.” 

“Team?” 

“No. Saddleback.” 

* Mules," said Joe, looking ont across the red hills, “and pack- 
jacks, When do they light?” 

“Two days. You'll do it?” 

1 Joo swing down from the saddle and began un- 
hitehi his team. 

In another 
the low, arid strip of land to the north of the Mojav 





































k Joe's little party was well over the border of 
Desert, 








known as Death Valley, where countless men have lost their lives 
к for the gold which its erumbling hills cont. and 





ire emigrant trains have perished, striving to push 
its bewi ir way to the prom 
The prospectors made permanent camp among some hills to the 
north of the traveled trail, where there were a few water holes 
and a little forage for the animals. 
While the experts dirceted the work 
operated the small assa 





lering, waterless waste on tl 














ground their samples, and 
to his animal 
ir tours of his own, with a small flag flying 


v furnace, Joe, after tendi 





went on long prospeet 

from the highest point of the eamp for a gnide in ease of difi- 

culty; for no one better understood the wisdom of eantion. 
“Tm laying ont the country,” Joe said, laughing shortly. But 
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fhe expeditions were a vain attempt to overcome the restlessness 
again dogging his moments of inactivity 

“What good does this do me? I rushed into this too quick," 
he fretted, as the mule crunched over the hot sand. “ Better have 
thrown up my job and gone to the towns, Pm thinking now. РИ 
never get a trace in this direction and I’m too far off to— but I 
when the chance саше, maybe — Oh, ГИ throw up my 
job when I get back, even if I did set up the Concern’s first 
monument.” 








The way was growing rocky now, and Joe got down from the 
in the hills where the 
сайоп walls were sheer, and the narrow way offered some shade 
from the consuming sun. And there in the pulsing heat waves, 
just ahead, was the vis 


saddle and led his mule through а р: 








ion. Joe stood, not breathing, with wide 





eyes and tense, expectant body. 

"Where?" His voie 
Joe put his h 
ngth 
Thats never come since — God! Oh, where?" Не stood 





was a whisper; and the vision was gone. 
Г t the animal's hot side and waited till 
пе back to his great limbs. 








the stri 





upright and went slowly, almost cautiously, up the narrowing 
pass, and, at the rattle of a sliding stone, he timg about, looking 
around — but there was no one. Пе looked for 
foot-marks, but the rocky soil did not hold them, and he had not 
noticed down below in the s 





expectantly 








nd. If there had been any, he as- 
sured himself, he would have seen them. Just ahead a bit of 
It was a strip of 
pink calieo fastened among a pile of stones such as prospectors 





color flashed against the dulness of the rocks. 





leave as a claim monument, and Joe saw where the fingers had 
seratehed the earth in gathering up the stones. 

** Looks 
shirt,” 
Пе wa 
way d 





r that kind of 
Joe could see the pink frills about Dorinda's throat. 
searching again for footprints, but found nothing, The 
led here, and a сайоп led on each side of one of those 
common, desert farmations, a hill of packed sand, wind-worn into 
a weird, fantastic shape. To Joe it looked like a great hand 
pointing upward, and heightened in him the sensibility of the 
nearness of supernatural things. 

“That strip,” he whispered low, “leads through the right- 


like a woman's dri а man don’t we 
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hand trail, and there'll be another on the other side.” He moved 
on past the great hand, and there it was, the strip of pink hang- 
ing limp against the rocky monument, And there the rocks gave 
way more to the sand, and Joe found the foot-print—a woman's. 
He knelt long by it and then rose and went ahead with a white, 
awed face. 

‘The mule snorted suddenly and pulled back. From behind a 
jut of roc 
oe pulled the mule on, and with set teeth passed the rock. А 
third buzzard turned an insolent head from where it perched on 
the almost stripped carcass of a mule, the dry bones of whose 
mate bleached near by. Joe saw the tracks of е 
their trail led up the cañon. And now the prints of a woman's 
boot were moving, both up and down. Не could easily trace them 
where the drift of sand covered the rocky out-crop, and sometimes 
а coyote-track all but obliterated the woman’ And then he 
found the man's foot-p 

"Не limped,” whispered Joe, “an' she helped him — he went 
back — they came in by the other pass. She's gone ont thi 
for hel 
foo lale." Toe urged his mule ahead now, always whispering: 

“Those tracks may be a year old, bnt that calico ain't, nor 
yet those mules.” 

Now the trail lay in and out among crumbling boulders and 
Inge, grotesque sand creatures, and for nearly а mile Joe pushed 
on, led by the cruelly f 





a buzzard staggered into the air, and then another. 





yotes here, and 





ints. 








way 
past them pink strips—and he's ahead here. She's 











sh со) 






ме tracks; and underneath, — 
never abov the woman's boot and that of 
the man whom she helped. Ahead, on a high sand shaft, stand- 
ing quite alone in a widening part of the cañon, sat a buzzard, 
and it watched something in the cañon, And then Joe was upon 
it suddenly—a small camp; the blackened stones of a cooking 
place, empty tin cans, a canteen flung far out on the sand, a 
wagon, its contents scattered about and its tongue used to support 
a bit of tent-cloth stretched from boulder to boulder. And that 
was all. All that he could see; for as he stood watching that 
tent-cloth with a horror that made anticipation barren, Joe was 
conscious that a sound, which, in the fulness of his mysticism 
seemed as much a sign from another world as the hand pointing 





— were the prints o 
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upward, was beating in the air, in the ground under his feet, 
through the cañon walls, through the weird shapes looming around 
him. It was not loud but full and persistent, a living sound that 
quickened the desolate stillness. Joe stooped and slipped the rein 
of his staring mule about a rock and moved toward the tent-cloth. 
from between the wheels of the wagon, во 
mucli a color with the sand against which it had crouched that 
Joe had not seen it. Joe watched it disappear up the cañon 
and then strode across the sand and lifted the limp tent-cloth. 
The man lying there was almost naked, stretched out on his back 
with arms tossed above his head, and the sharp bones pierced the 
kin, His face was bloated and blotched with heat, 
and from his swollen, purple lips eame deep, struggling breaths. 
Joe dropped the cloth and staggered to a near-by rock. Не held 
s clenched hands down hard between his knees: “God Al- 
might! God Almighty |” he gromed, and his own face grew 
bloated and blotched like the man's under the tenteloth. ‘The 
reality was with him now, and his fingers quivered and shut and 
opened, struggling for control, and the great breaths throbbed 
mgh him as they h 
ri shapes of the caños 
God Almighty!" he ga 
Tt nev 











А coyote slink ay 














shrunken 




















throbbed throngh the ground. and the 





Not dead? Not dead? 
т —Ъу Hel 
ng sw 


med aga 
ant Dd got to do this! Ee 









And then he stood np trembling, with 





from him, and enrsed. 


From under the tenteloth eame a long, sobbing wail. Joe 






stood but one 
lifted the tent 


solute second, then sprang for his eanteen, 
the man on the ground, He 


e drops between his swollen 
He ‚ emptied a little into the flask eup, 
1 it with water, and poured it between the man's lips. Tt was 
lowed. Joe waited. Пе thought the breathing was a little 
He lifted the man and carried him out into the shadow of 
а Imge rock. The sum was going down and the air was cooler. 
Joe poked about the wagon stuff, but fonnd nothing, There was 
no trace of food or water in the eamp. When he came to him 
again the man’s eyes were open and he stared dully at Joe, 








easi 
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* Did she send you?" he muttered, 

“Where did she go?” Joe stood over him, opening а can of 
tomatoes from his saddle-bag. 

* She— didn’t know — where +" the man rolled over on the 
ground and the heavy breathing began again. Joe propped him 
np against the wall. 

Try to sit up, man! TI kill you to lie like that!” 
Oh, let me— sleep!" he groaned. 

«РИ let you sleep. Tell me first where she went and if she 
had grub and water?” Joe shook him ronghly. 

“Wako up, I say! Do you want her to die out there in that 
hell?” Joe poured a little more whiskey and water down hi 
throat and waited a helping. Joe 
bathed the man’s head and neck with wet hands and then pressed 
the temples gently * 

Did she have any grub or water?” 

little— I had to have —” 

When did she go?" 

о long —oh — long — two. nights—two days—” 

* Did she 
Where 

or days. The mules d 

? Why didn’t you go 

"qve been so sick — sick — à 
to drink and eat. T ate all she left and drank al the water 
when sh 























п. The cooler air, too, w: 



















know where to go?” 
The man roused а little. “Why, we 
ed — she said she'd 





been lost. 








» койш. 








d she gave me only so Tittle 





gone — Г couldn't help it— " the man fell to whim: 
«d then pitehed forward on his face, Joe hauled him пр 
st the rock aga him from the tomato ean, 

It’s the heat and sickness that's dene you. Yon try to 
sit my mule now and ГИ 
to lift him into the 
be allowed to sleep. Tt w 
rough. Joe knew they would not miss him о 















et yon fo eamp.” Dut when Joe tried 






ile he eried piteously, and begged to 
long ride to camp and the way 
night and he 
He took down the tent- 
cloth, rolled it, and propped the man against it and tried, as 
best he could, to ease the poor broken skin—it could not be 
called flesh. He found a tin dish and gave the mule some of the 
water — hardly a cupful. As the light dimmed he climbed upon 








would make c 





mp in the early moni 
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the wagon seat and watehed. The man moved about on his rough 
pillow, just below him, and sat up, staring at him. 

*What— what in hell— what are you doing there?” His 
voice eroked suddenly. Joe knew that it was another man speak- 
ing out of that miserable shrunken body than had answered his 
afraid. 

“Dry up and go to sleep! Хо one's going to hurt you 

The man lay down again but Joe knew he was watching. The 
moon came out, big and white against the deep night, and Joe 
could see two coyotes squatted a little distance from the eamp, 
not more conscious of him than the man, watching, watching 
from the roll of tent-eloth. The mule, tied at the tail-board, 
fell to startled braying now and again and Joe got down and 
petted him and found a few oats in his saddle-bag and fed them 
to him from his palm. The man sat up, eantiously, and peered 
after him as he moved about. 

“ Joe — Joe Derby?” he called softly. Joe turned to him. 

* What?" 

* Are you Joe Derby 

“Yes. Get to sleep. 

“Where did you come from?” 


questions. The man № 





p 











“I just happened along.” 

“Were you — looking. for — me?” 

© T just happened, I tell you! T'm camped near here.” 

“I didn't know you at first,” the man pleaded. “I never 
saw you but onee—on your team — and when Т saw you on the 
wagon there— I knew you.” Joc саше and rolled the tent-cloth 
again and tried to hollow out the sand into some place of com- 
fort for the poor raeked body, whieh was trembling now, and 
the eyes were fearful of him. 

“T tried to go a little afraid to stay alone,” he 
whimpered again—" but 1 couldn't. She helped me back here. 
Do you think anything has happened to her out there?” 








y—I wa 





“No!” said Joe savagely, “she’s all right!” 

The man pulled at his sleeve: “Do you know whe I am?” 
“I know all right.” 

d Sure 1 n 

Ya" 
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“You wouldn’t— I’m nearly dead — you didn't come — you 
won't kill me?" 

Joe laughed shortly. “ Don't look much like it. Go to sleep.” 

“They always said you'd kill — ше. Dorinda —" 

“Damn you! Shut up that fool talk. Pm here to see you 
through this, As soon as there's light ГИ get you to camp— 
an’ someone'll find her. Now, dry up, I say!” 

The man's fingers closed on Joe's shirt sleeve and he. slept. 
Joe sat staring straight ahead at the cañon wall. Two days! — 
if he could believe that poor brain-racked thing— and his own 
camp but ten miles away! Tf she knew, or struck the right trail 

-how could she know it! Something might lead her to it and 
she could make the border station in a day and a half and help 
сопа get back soon— might come at any time. But could she 
be wasted — gone — like— ? Joe set his teeth hard and lis- 
tened with such dread and fear lest the sound he prayed for 
would not come, that the least noise blared lond in his ears. Was 
that a voice — far off—ealling? Joe was on his knees, with 
strained eyes, and ea 








keyed to the slightest breath— and the 








long wailing ery of the coyote broke over the night. Joe sat 
down again, letting his right arm droop beside him, not to disturb 
the clinging hand on the sleeve. A long time he sat in this way. 
The moon had gone behind the cañon. Joe rose softly to his 
knees. Не knew that someone had come up, noiselessly, to where 
the tent-cloth had hung and was looking at him. Would she 
— Не turned about. There was no one there, А stone fell and 
he crouched, listening— they were coming now! Oh, God, if 
she— The mule plunged at his tie-rope, snorting, and Joe sprang 
up and yelled: 

“ Here — here —halloo! Come on!” 





“O— come on—on 
— on,” it rang off down the pass. There was no answering shout, 
and Joe knelt by the man again, who was erving that he was 
afraid to beʻalone. 

And the night passed. 

Joe saddled the mule and left a note nailed to the wagon- 
tongue, giving directions, in case Dorinda should come with help, 
that he would return to the first monument at the mouth of the 
pass by noon. Then he roused the sleeping man, who babbled 
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names over and over again and begged Joe to tell him— to tell 


him—to tell him — Joe gave him the last swallows of water 





and the remaining tomatoes and lifted him almost tenderly into 
the saddle. The sleep had strengthened the man a little and 
the hope of comfort ahead heartened him and he was able to keep 
in the saddle with the help of Joe’s arm. There was light enough 
to travel by now, and Joe set out, walking by the man’s side. 
When they ched the monument at the entrance to the pass, 
Joe tied another note to the strip of pink calico, saying he would 








return by noon, that the man was safe, and to wait for him there. 
As they eame down into the desert he watched carefully for the 
foot-prints, 
find their direction, There it was! She lad goue, true as a 


and, leaving the mule, cast about for some time to 





il! She must have struck it five miles 





needle, to the beaten t 
below h 
he had been idly casting about those very trails! Joe hurried 





own camp! Te might have found her any day that 


along now, and the mule, headed toward home, needed no urging. 
Only the poor, weak, whimpering thing on the saddle begged for 
ing, hot and sucking, t 
and Joe broke 
into a run, knowing how soon those foot-prints might be swept 





К 





rest and water, But the wind w 





ing the sand and fine alkali dust into tiny spirals, 








away. Before the sun was well up he could see the flutter of 
the little flag above the camp, and soon after they panted in, 


stampeding the animals, nosing about for scraps, and bringing 





the men running from the works. 
T 
— don’t let him down Ваё he's been lost for days" Joc was 





ke саге of this— the heat's got him — keep him bolstered 





© gave directions, and the men took 
m the mule. “Saddle up that. black 
s another out there in that 
Godless waste— one of you strike the trail for the border station 
1 follow the track over yonder—she may be turned off, 
and this wind —" 

“My God — а woman?” а man емей 

“Yes, 
and eantered out of camp. 

The wind was seuddiug in little gusts across the plains 
when Joe left the monument, satisfied that no one had passed 


filling two canteens whi 





the poor babbling thing f 





mule while I get some grub— ther 





whil 








said Joe, “а woman," and he swung into the saddle 
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there. He slowed down, for he knew that neither he nor the 
mule could go far at that pace. He followed the footprints 
now, sometimes losing them and casting ahead and about till he 
found them again; and still they pointed toward the main trail. 
Не was close to it, — not. farther than a mile, — when the foot- 
marks turned suddenly and went off across the plains at right 
angles to the first direction, Joe jumped down and walked. The 
wind had covered all traces for some distance, and it was only 
when he found a scrap of pink calico caught on a bush, that he was 
sure that he had not quite lost the trail. And so, walking and 
riding, losing the poor, bewildered footsteps, then finding them 
again, Joe followed up the day to its close, and, the fitful wind 
having died down, he lay that night by his mule but was on again 
the first moment the light let him take up the trail, And late 
in the morning he found her. She was near a le hill which 
rose abruptly from the plain, and he could see the pink of her 
dress as sho sat iu a narrow lino of shade made by an overhanging 
rock. And then she saw him and started up, erying out some- 
thing again and again, Joe's heart beat so lond that he could 
not hear what she said, for now something elso was happening. 
He got down from the saddle and went swiftly to meet her, with 
an awful fear taking tho best life ont of him. 

“For the love of God!" she was crying. “For the love of 
God!” and then she stopped, staring with wild, terrified eyes at 
the face of him. 

* For the love of God | Joe pleaded, stretching out his hands 
to her. 

Tt was not Dorinda. 

* L— Pm lost," faltered the woman. 

“ Tve been hunting you," docs li 




































ids were still stretched ont. 





“There's à man—” 

“We found him." 

“O God — God.” The woman dropped to the ground in sud 
den weakness and Joo knelt beside her with the canteen and 
food. 
“Go easy, child, go eas 
out? You plucky — there 
and face.” 





, now. When did your grub give 
let me put a little on your head 
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“Was he—" 
^ He's all right. They've got him right comfortable down 
at cump? You were close to us — then you — you've been going 





up and down since.” 

7L got so turned around.” 

* Yes, poor girl — poor little —" 

“1 just thought to send someone buck to him," 

* He told me.” 

“I thought if I kept going —" 

“One goes ‘round and "round here, sometimes, Can you get 
into the saddle now t" 

“You frightened me so—your fu 
looked fearful 

"I—expeeted. ГА — Га tind a woman, Y. 

"rb" Joe lifted her into the saddle. 

“Tm his wi 


"o She still 





—at fir 











re such a little 





" sho said simply. 

Joe looked at her. Then he picked up the rein and walked 
forward beside the mule. The heat was fearful, but neither 
spoke of it, There was no talk between them, for Joe could 
uot, and the little, wondering woman understood she nmst nor. 
When the sun was low again Joe fell back beside he 

“Tell me about it — will yout” 

“We were just com 











through with his samples—he trav- 











els— it's. hardware—and we got into that place. He'd been 
so sick. The mules died. They made such awful noises I took 
them way off so he wouldn't hear—and they died; so I had to 


walk when T went for help, and it takes so long to walk, and 
my feet hurt зоше — and I knew how bad he was feeling, | 
walked about at night some— he hated to be left alone — and there 
were things that eame — I know —I was afraid, too, sometimes.” 
Joe put his big hand over the two little elaw-like things on the 
pommel of his saddle. 

“Don’t you fret,” he said, and she smiled at him. 

А You—were just — married 1” 

“Oh, my, по. Three years.” Joe walked ahead again and 
about midnight they eamped. The mule was very restive and 
broke into great discordant noises at the sound of the gurgling 
water when Joe tipped the canteen for the woman to drink. 
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“They made that noise—I had to take them away," she 
whispered. Joe gave the poor beast his own portion of the 
water and he became quiet. He fixed the saddle for the woman 
to rest against — the best he could do for her. 

“When will we be there?” she whispered again. 

* Sometime to-morrow. 

“I ain't complaining,” she said quickly. 

“Complaining —you're the pluekiest!" Joe went over and 
stretched himself near the mule, but he did not sleep. Once the 








little woman sat up and cried out shrilly: 
anyone there?” And Joe came and sat by the saddle, 

“Yes, I’m here.” 

“Oh, do yon think he’s—” 

“He's all right. He asked me if D thought you were all 
right, too, and you see —" 

“ Did he?” ` And she lay down again and slept. 

It was night before they reached camp, the poor fagged mule 
could but just keep on and Joe was weary and foot worn, Only 
the slight little thing on the saddle was eager and alert with 
hope. The men came stumbling up from their bunks to meet 
them when Joe hallooed from the hill, and someone broüght a 

tern. 

“Joet” 

“ү, Туе got her" Joe lifted her down and held her 
gently for she would have fallen. 

“Ts he— 2” 

Then one of the experts said; ^ He’s—quiet now 
You'd better not see him tonight, Rest first. There's а tent 
ready —” Joe led her to the tent where there was a rude bunk. 
She sat on the edge of it and ate and drank what Joe gave her 























asleep. 





in an awed, frightened way and the men stood about the tent- 
flap asking if they could do anything. 

“Now sleep, little child, You're the pluckiest the desert 
ever saw, And don't—just sleep—and I'm right here—we 
all are,” Joe said as her eyes besought him, Не left her then and 
went to stretch upon the ground at the edge of the eamp, and the 
men ministered to him. 

“When did he go ont?" Joe asked, at last. 
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“Right after you left. We buried him a bit after noon. Will 
she take on?” 
“She? Oh, she knows! You didn't fool her no more than 








Confomd you, Joe, for making this a resene eamp!” ‘The 
Hung a tin ean 





mule, 
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When doe eame up from tending his mules in the morning 
i quierly in mid 
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attempt 4 
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g down her brave 
метия the wavering sea of 











“ Just after T left — three days ago.” 
“Can yon tell me—anything t” 
ew we'd gone for yon— another man was looking, too, 


Пе knew we'd find yon, He did 
That was all pi 

“May they've pnt himt” Joe thought of the 
grave piled high with stones, as graves of that region must needs 
be, and shook his head. 

Г know —awhat desert graves are like. 
ily. 

“Come on, then.” And Joe went with her over the hill, 
help: bled on the loose stones. 
And there he left her, and went with the mules to bring in the 
r of value he could find 
camp. He hurried over what he had to do, 
where he could see the limp tent-cloth, and the sound 
of deep, struggling breaths throbbed throngh everything 

The hears gme to my head. T'I get out of this? But 
the month of the pass and pulled ont the strips 
o from among the stones and thrust them into his 





not suffe 








She was trying 





to speak sten 


g her as she slipped and stu 





wagon from the d 





rt pass, and whate 










he stopped 








“I was so sure it was—it almost makes 'em hers,” and 





Toe drove on to the camp. 
Two days later the ore-sacks were packed and the outfit stored 
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away, and the little train set out toward civilization, Joe riding 
by the loaded wagon, and the little woman in the tattered, 
crumpled, pink calico gown holding the reins and turning back 
to look through big tears at the pile of stones on the barren hill- 
side, 








“He was so afraid when I left him alone in the cañon — it 





seems like 1 can't go now — and leave him. А sob canght her 
and she turned resolutely fo the mules. It was the nearest to 
“taking on” that she had come and Joe reined in beside the 
wheel and showed her how he managed fourteen. mules with a 
jerk-line. And by and by she wiped the tears off her face with 
the skirt of her 


“I can't think why 1 was so frightened at yon when you eame 











lico gown and said: 


and found me.” 





“You're not a 
“Oh, my, no !" 
“That’s Incky.” 

you to your folks 


d of me any mor 


Joe smiled 





at her, “for I'm going to take 
when I get this outfit to a place where they can 
get on without me.” 

The thin little face quivered again. 

“I тап away with him when we were married.” 





* Then they'll be gladder than ever to get уоп back again.” 

She shook her head.“ Do you think that?" 

“Oh, I know it!” 

“Why?” 

Joe flecked the mules with his lariat. 

«1—1 know of a little girl, once, that—she went off with 
a man and I know how glad—her people would be to get her 
back.” . 

* And didn’t she ever go?" 

“Not yet.” 

The woman looked abont to see that no one was by to over- 
hear. Then she slipped to the edge of the seat nearest Joe. 

“One—she was good, too— went off with him, once 





not 
we were married. Пе— he wasn't always good.” Then 
she fussed with the reins in her lap and Joe thought she would 
never, speak again, and his hands twitehed on the pommel of the 
saddle, She looked up quickly: 


me 
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“He was always good to me— I mean not good in — other 
things. And that girl found out about ше. Не hadn't told her, 
because — because she was good, [ guess,— and she left him right 
off, but she wouldn't ever go back to her folks." 

Joe turned to her but she still fussed with the reins in her lap 
and the mules plodded along in the wake of the pack-train. 

** Where did she go?" 

* She's there— where my folks are — working.” 

* How did you know?” 

"I—I heard about it and I asked him. Не told me then. 
She had a lover, too, and he was always afraid of him, so we 
stayed ди the northern counties mostly. We'd only just come 
back." The little pinched face was growing more wistful. 

“I always felt so bad because he did it. 1 wanted to go 
to her and ask her to go back to her folks. If I could get her 
to go back — her face was pleading up to Joe's — * and they'd 
be happy, don't you think it would make it— make it— easier 
for him?” 

Joe nodded, staring hard between his mule's tapping ears. 

“And that man — her lover— he'd forgive her if he cared. 
When he told me—I—I—” Joe leaned down and closed the 
two little groping hands in his big one — “It makes a differ- 
спее when you care, doesn’t it?” she said. And Joe nodded 
again, Then he reined his mule back and fell in behind the 








wagon. He drew the two strips of pink calico from his shirt 
and laid them aeross the pommel of his saddle and looked at them 
through hot tears. 





In the Valley of the Honeymakers.* 
BY FRANK H. MELOON. 


HEN that morning the launeh, with gay stream- 
ers flying, had left the isle-dotted Bay of Pan- 
ama, bearing its three occupants rapidly 
southward, an accident to the engine had 
delayed the party annoyingly, and while repairs 
were being made the leader, a tall, gaunt man, 

with hollow, brown cheeks, but with a wonderful air of mastery 
about him, swore industriously while his fellows watehed him 
st. The smallest man of the 
party was a gaily-attired Mexican, and the other was an English- 
man of the middle-sized, dogged type. 

The launch was now, at nightfall, anchored among a mass of 
gorgeously verdant, palm-clad islands. The land breeze was blow- 
ing strongly, and the rich odor of the orange and other nectar- 
perfumed flowers was borne seaward with it. Ceylon, famed for 
its spicy odors, was no equal of this South American paradise. 

“T believe your tale of the Valley of the Bees is pretty much 
exaggerated, Carlos,” said the leader, on whose right cheek was a 
four-inch scar, caused, as he said, by the accidental discharge of a 
revolver held by one of the men in his gang on the big canal the 
Americans were excavating with an energy never before displayed 
in that section of the Western Hemisphere. 

Reed, the Englishman, surmised that the discharge had not 
been entirely accidental, for the tall American was a man of pow- 
erful physique and quick passions, while the nondeseript men 
beneath him were notoriously laggard in their inclination toward 
work. Williams, the big American, with his two companions, was 
now on a month’s furlough from the labors of the big diteh. 

In reply to the remark of the leader, the little Mexican grinned 
expressively, showing two irregular rows of yellow teeth, at the 











work, ready, but not needed, to a: 
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same time indicating by a gesture the direction in which lay the 
v of the Bees, The launch, overhung with a per- 
"feet barricade of nett 4d the three, smok- 
ing big, black ei, deck in sprawling attitudes of ease. 
Above them twinkled the flame-bright southern constellations, 

Williams drew a roughily-sketched chart from his pocket, and 
eed dragged himself to a posi 


wonderful Vall 








is, was anosquito-pr 





oni 











n m where he too could study the 
cherished document. The two men examined it intently for sev- 
eral minutes without speaking, aided by the tiny flame of alter- 
nately lighted matches. Reed was the first to make a comment. 

“TE what Carlos here s 














vs is true, this valley, once conquered, 
will be of more value to us than the average gold mine.” 

I's odd," mused the Amerie aloud, “that tho natives 
^t been able to make anyt 
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ing of it Carlos persists in de- 


elaring that the ee 





re in too great for 
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for Imman strategy to 
n who's handled bees, wild and other- 
get ahead 


overcome, bnt 1 guess 






wise, in the north, isn’t g 
of him 

“Well,” broke in Reed, “I think as you do that, now we're 
near the place, we'd best let the lameh drift up stream with the 
tide, secing the Mexican says it runs beyond this Valley. I've 
s, but I take it we don't want to disturb them 
until we are ready for a master-stroke.” 

“Yes, in that respect they're like other game, as you'll see,” 
replied Williams “And you're likely to be thankful to-morrow 
that you've the protection of netting about you I contrived for 
this expedition.” 

The Mexican was already asleep, and the two Anglo-Saxons de- 
cided to follow his example. 

The earliest rays of the sum were beginning to flood the horizon 
when the three ocenpants of the launeh were aroused and brought 
to a sitting posture by a low, indistinct humming, gradually in- 
creasing in volume until it resembled nothing so much as the roar 
trewn shore. The Mexican shud- 
dered and made the sign of the eros 

The bees are setting ont on their morning task!” he mumbled 
in his own tongne, while Williams and Reed looked at each other 
in silent wonder, 
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The tide was running 
tho netting, and drew up the anchor, allowing the launch to drift. 
slowly with the stream. Occasionally great swarms of bees passed 
over them, generally flying, not with lit, but in a th 
sinuous line, as if disturbed by the presence of the boat, against 
which lively instinet warned them. Gradually, howev 
ing sound died down to the fainter humming they had at first 
heard, when suddenly, as the launch drifted around a bend in the 
stream, the Mexican, his yellow face white with fear, pointed a 
trembling finger toward а deep valley, plainly visible because it 
тап at an angle to the river. 

“The Valley of the Bees!” exclaimed Williams and Reed sim- 
ultancously. 

Tt was indeed a marvelous 
a full mile the valley extended in an almost straight li 
perspective of vision was broken at not wholly irregular intervals 
by the grotesque f m 
the valley-bottom, while along the sides of the vale grew the trees 
Even 
from the distance of the lanneh, the sides of the nearer forest 
giants were scen to be streaming with an overflow of nectar, on 
which countless insects were feeding, not disturbed so Tong as they 
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kept beyond the dead 
of the bee coloni 

The Ameriean's original plan had been, in case the M 
story proved true, as he supposed it would to some extent, to 
attack some of the outlying bee stores, get away w 
the pillage as possible, and return better equipped for a larger 
store. The impossibility of carrying ont this pre 
now became evident, the simple reason being that the bees had 
planned their storehouses with an ingenuity well-nigh human. 
There were no outlying trees, Each separate trunk was as much 
а part of the whole as any other. The plan of de! 
fectly organized, yet even now Williams had no sus} 
vast extent of this, nor any idea of returning empty handed. 
Against his better judgment, he dared hope that, if he attacked 
one tree, only the ocenpants of that particular trunk would turn 
out to resist him, Reed shared this hope. It was only the Mesi 


ine established by the swarming sentinels 
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ram unchanged 
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can who kept insisting in mumbling incohereney that “the bee 
devils fought in armies.” meaning that one and all were united 
for the common defense. 

The donning of the bee-tighters’ cap-à-pie paraphernalia, after a 
couple of hours’ careful watch and study, was the matter of only 
а few min Carlos, the Mexican, swore by the saints that he 
would not leave the launch, and the others really eared nothing 
for his company except when he could serve them as guide. Now 
mld be as useful to them aboard 
ing the eraft inshore as gently 









they had reached the goal, he w 
\ 
as possible, they quickly landed. 

Don't speak aloud," cautioned the American in a low whisper. 
^ We must ‘rile’ them as little as we ean till we have prospected.” 

‘The Englishman nodded assent, and they proceeded to make an 
inspection of the valley Everywhere amazing stores of honey 
greeted their The odor of orange predominated so strongly 
that it was difficult to realize they were not in the midst of a 
of these fragrant blossoms. The multitude of 
in proportion to the volume of the honey-stores, a 
fact which greatly puzzled the veteran Williams, 

But this was soon to be explained. In а careless moment, Reed 
slipped from a rock on which he was standing and thrust, in an 
effort to save himself, one hand into the midst of a curious black- 
and-gold bush, of which there were thousands in the valley. In- 
зав у a startling metamorphosis took place. The bush became 
endowed with life and wings and sound. It rose belligerently into 
the air and swarmed about the two adventurers, striving desper- 
ately to make a successful sortie through their armor of netting. 
What they had mistaken for a bush was a solid mass of bees! 

And now the valley grew dark with the shadow of their insect 
enemies, Innumerable bee-bushes,—some of them branchless 
and formed like the cacti of the plains, — moved toward them. 
The sound of their coming was like the continuous roar of a gale 
through the forest, and their bodies were so numerous as to en- 
tirely shut out the light of the sun, so that the two Anglo-Saxons 
stumbled about almost blindly, but still managing by desperate 
effort to keep each other in sight and to preserve the priceless 
sense of direction, 






the launch as anywhere else. 
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The netting contrived by the American was of aluminum wire, 
supported on a light frame, so that it stood out quite six inches 
from their bodies, Had it been of any vegetable material, the 
onslaught of the bees, coming in a solid, heavy body, with several 
pounds’ force, must inevitably have broken it through, when 
those inside would have died a horrible death from the poisonous 
stings. 
for the bees were examining in nervous rapidity every point of 
the netting with apparently human sagacity. It was in vain that 
thousands were trampled and killed beneath the feet of the two 
men; where thousands died, tens of thousands took their places. 

As Williams, his arms extended before him with fingers touch- 
ing, fought his way forward, his feet came in contact with a hard, 
round substance; he was able to see that it was a human skull, 
bleached to extraordinary whiteness, and he could make out other 
bones belonging to the body seattered about through the tangle of 
wndergrass. A weaker man would have shuddered, holding the 
token a warning of his own fate, but Williams only gritted his 
teeth, more resolved than ever to make a conquest of the Valley 
of the Bees, though it now looked as if the two men would do 
well to eseape with their lives. 

Williams, a born woodsman, knew many tricks to which men 
have resorted when hard beset, and one of these he set about try- 
ing as soon as the two, with infinite difficulty, had gained the 
proper vantage point, having the wind and stream at their backs. 
The launch was nowhere to bo seen, and both men swore savagely, 
having по doubt that Carlos, the eowardly Mexiean, had made off 
with it to secure his own safety 

Through all the struggle, Williams had held in his hand a half 
dozen matches, part of the bee-hunter’s necessary equipment. Be- 
fore the couple lay a long stretch of bushes, which both had 
decided were akin to the gorse. The American recollected that 
green gorse burns like tinder, and, snapping a match with his 
thumbnail,—a common but dexterous trick,—he let its flame 
flicker up through the aluminum gauze to lick the green leaf of 
the bush before him. Though the fanning wings of the multitudi- 
nous bees more than once threatened the feeble flame, he was not 
disappointed at the contact of fire and leaf. 


в it was, no certainty of safety could be entertained, 
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The result was vividly illustrative of the burning bush of 
Moses, a thousand times magnified. There came, above the steady, 
roaring hum of the bees, the loud crackling of fire, and a sound 
like the rush of a whirlwind as it leaped from bush to bush, at the 
same time setting fire to the half-dry undergrass. 

Green and in flower though the bushes were, the flames eagerly 
and rapidly devoured them. The interior of every clump was 
one white mass of heat, into which tumbled myriads of the buzzing 
insects, while the exterior was streaming with brilliant day-flame, 
mingling with columns of rolling smoke and fire. 

The fire raged and spread. The whole valley was in flames. The 
crackling blaze rose high into the air, pulling down into its tens 
of thousands of miniature, whirling vortices the inhabitants of 
the Valley of the Bees. In fifteen minutes it was all over, except 
for the smoke, which rose from spots where the grass had been 
thicker and greener than in others. The trunks of the bee trees 
were burned and blackened, but the precious stores inside were 
uninjured by the fire. 

Reed began to haul off his suit of aluminum gauze, no longer 
needed for protection, and Williams followed his example. The 
remaining bees were few in number, and their spirits utterly 
broken with the disorganization of their winged armies. What 
savage man had failed to do in centuries of time, the most de- 
structive of the elements, ingeniously directed, had accomplished 
in the fractional part of an hour. 

The launch was found grounded in the bushes on the opposite 
side of the stream the next day. There was a hole where the 
Mexican must have torn through the netting, jumping into the 
river in terror at the beginning of the battle with the bees, but he 
was never heard of again, either alive or dead. The honey har- 
vest was gathered by Williams and Reed, requiring many trips 
for its conveyance to the nearest shipping port, where it sold for a 
sum many men would have considered the equivalent of two for- 
tunes. 
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Steadies 
a Man 


All of a man's real power 
comes from steady nerves 
and a keen, clear brain. 


Grape- 
Nuts 


contains just the food elements Nature has stored up in 
wheat and barley, including the Phosphate of Potash which 
combines, in the blood, with albumen to repair and build 
up the cells. 





It is a concentrated, partially predigested food and is а 
wonderful sustainer of the active, progressive, successful 
man. It’s food — not medicine. 


10 days' experience will prove. 


" There's a Reason" for 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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How Shall We Cook? 


This is the age of good food and plenty of it. Never in the world’s 
history has food been relatively so cheap, so abundant, so varied or so 
good. Never has the subject of food held so high a place as today. 

‘The importance of properly supplying the needs of the modern human 
stomach is understood as never before and of all the factors that 
go to accomplish this desired result there is probably none as important 
as cooking. Given the best of food products, a bad cook can spoil them 
and indireetly spoil the stomach and the vitality of the person who eats 
them. Good food, properly cooked and intelligently eaten, is the most 
important consideration, the very first of considerations in the plan of 
successful living. Duly impressed by this fact the modern housewife 
turns to the “cook book” for guidance in the preparation of that with 
which we shall nourish ourselves and be strong and able to do and do 
well our part in the world. And what does she find? Recipes imprac- 
ticable, unhygienie, costly, wasteful, so vague as to be impossible to follow. 

It is peculiarly befitting that a house that has an enviable record from 
the efforts and accomplishments of its founder and present head as a 
foremost worker for pure food legislation should bring out a cook book 
that teaches cooking as it should be taught, that presents recipes that 
work out successfully, so plain, clear and intelligible that the result 
is satisfaction and delight to those who prepare and those who partake. 

"The Walter M. Lowney Company, makers of the Lowney chocolates 
and cocoa, has published a cook book that is up to date and equalled 
by none. It was compiled by one of the most skilful of practical cooks, 
а woman who is one of the best known teachers and writers in the 
world of cookery, Maria Willett Howard, of Simmons College, Boston. 

This cook book, while incidentally a magnificent advertisement for the 
Lowney goods, is in no sense devoted to exploiting them; of the 1808 
recipes only 73 mention chocolate or cocoa. 

‘There are 367 pages, the paper and printing are of the best, the book 
is bound in cloth and beautifully illustrated with colored plates. 

‘There is much general information and instruction; how to buy in 
the market, how to serve dinners and other valuable helps. This book 
can be bought for sixty cents, and if the purchaser is not completely satis 
fied after receiving the book the purchase price will be refunded. The | 
usual price for such a book is two dollars! | 

The book is entitled *Lowney's Complete Cook Book” andit can be 
purchased of booksellers generally, or will be sent, postage prepaid, by 
The Walter M. Lowney Company, Boston, Mass, on receipt of the | 
price in stamps or money order, (no checks). | 
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Horlick's 
Malted Milk 


1908 Calendar 


reproduces Shakespeare's Heroines- Rosalind, 
Portia and Jutict, by C. Allen Gilbert, the 
celebrated portrait painter, in a superb art 
panel, 94x85 inches in size, a charming decora- 
tion for the library, living-room, boudoir or den. 
Mailed anywhere for 10c coin or stamps 
This calendar is exquisitely printed in colors, 
while the reverse side shows a series of illus- 
trations of Shakespeare's Seven Ages, each 
age represented by а noted character from the 
playsof thegreat poct. A very artistic gift. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Company 
726 М. W. Avenue, Racine, Wis., U. S. А. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk—origina and only 
genuine pure milk and extract of malted 
grain, in powder form, soluble in water—no 
cooking—a food-drink for all ares. Agrees 
with the weakest stomach. АП Druggists 


COMFORT AND ECONOMY 
Because they stay np—Wear longeri— 
to puy Button at walst- Vit perfect 

Bummer and Winter же. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS and GIRLS. 
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A New 
Range Idea 


We have produced a range that we believe meets modern 
demands better than any heretofore made. We call it the 


PALACE 
Гом [ог 


Тһе old End Hearth — so often in the way 
— is omitted. There is more area in the top 
of the range — ап end shelf at the left being added. The ashes 
fall into а hod far below the grate, which 
makes their removal easier and more cleanly 
and makes the grate last longer. 
The coal hod is alongside the ash 

hod — out of the way. 
All the other famous Crawford im- 
provements are present:— Single Damper 
(pat'd), one movement regulates fire and 
oven; Patented Dock-Ash Grate, saves 
labor and fuel; Perfected Oven, surest, 
quickest, easiest controlled; Reliable 


Oven Indicator, can't get out of order; 
Removable Nickel Rails, etc., etc. 


Crawford Heating Boilers 


for dwellings are the latest and best in their class. More heat for 
same amount of fuel, less trouble, and less repair bill. We 
guarantee to heat any building in zero weather in which a 
Crawford Boiler is properly installed. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., 31-35 Union St., Boston, Mass. 








This latest creation by Kaber, by far 
the most exquisite art calendar of the 
season, isa beautifully colored panel 
of more than usual interest, por- 
traying the birthstones and their 
significance for every month of the 
year. It is 7 x 36 inches in size, 
reproduced in seventeen rich colors, 
and being free from advertising, 
makes a most desirable decoration 
for home oroffice. This calendar is 
sent on request to every reader asa 
reminder that 


Pabst Extract 
die BeSt Tonic 


is exceptionally effective in main- 
taining perfect health for every 
member of the family and is a re- 
markable aid in regaining lost 
health. It is a liquid food in predi 
gested form, containing all the brac- 
ing, soothing, toning effects of choic- 
est hops, so combined with the vital, 
tissue building and digestive ele- 
ments of pure, rich barley malt, as 
to form a preparation that nourishes 
the whole body, restores wasted tis- 
sues, invigorates theblood, refreshes 
the brain and aids digestion. 

For Sale at all Druggists— Insist Upon the Original 
This Calendar is Free 
Simply send us your name and ad- 
dress, enclosing 10 cents in stamps 


or silver to pay wrapping and maile 
ing charges. Address 


Pabst Extract Dept, 15 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MAGIC LANTERNS 






















е, стт how to make 
money on a small investment, SENT FREE. 


Энес STEREOPTICONS 

BUUS МЕНТ: Moving Picture Films 
2 Sct OXODIUM semana (e шыш 
= 500 Lecture Sets шад 10,000 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Dept 12 918 Chestnut St., Philada, Pa, 
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and supply exhibitors and dealers at special raiek 


























© “BABY VULCAN” Stylographic Pen—sells at 75 cents—can be carried in any 
pocket in any posi 
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IT PAYS BIG 


aly Pictures 


PERIENCE NECESSARY 





furnish. Complete Оша with 
Big’ Atta Poster, ме 








songs illestrted, 


SEES ih tte 
in churches. school houses, lodge 
halls, theatres, ete. Big pretia each eniartainment, Queis 
6 8, hy sob угат 1a шуу wre fo and wel tell уо 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO, 451 Chemical Book ВЫ. CHICAGO. 


MAKE MONEY EASY 


Agente, wanted In every county to sell the popular Novelty 
Knives tor Christmas Gifts with name, address, photo, 
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BUY ВОМ: BONDS ет 







































at once, Distributing Managers 

represent established mall order 
firm; no capital or experience re- 
quired Sh enh gc 
SUMI Dept. ©, Fifth Ave. 


~ LEARN HOW TO 
JUDGE INVESTMENTS 


My book," How to J 
you mny sifely start on the road to wealth. 
bont everything y 


WANTED 





dge Investments." tells how 
Jt telis 





Says of this book, * Tt ls the best 
iccessfui investing 1 ever read. 
eguiar price is $100, but to Introduce m 
ste “INVESTOR'S” KEVIRW," 1 WII een: 
wk, postpaid, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, 
and in addition will sena you the Review for 

frees Address Editor. 


INVESTOR'S REVIEW, 1408 Gaff Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
We Will Make You 
Prosperous 


If you are bonest and ambitious write us 
f today.. No matter where you live or whas 
pation, we will teach you the 
реве "by mall; appoini 
Representative of our’ Come 
т town; start you im 
of your own, and 



























ble book A 10. 
free. Write today. 

NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 

Phelps Bids., Seranton, Pa. Marden Bidg., Washington, D. С. 

Pelear Bdg., Oakland, Calif,  Atbesseum Bldg, Chleage, lil, 





ERVOUSNESS 





Exhausted or Debilitated 
Nerve Force from any Cause 


Cured by WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITES of LIME and SODA 
(Dr. J. F. CHuRCHILL's Formula) and WINCHESTER'S SPECIFIC PILL 


‘They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharid 
The specific РШ is purely vegetable, has been tested and presc 











Morphia, 8trychnia, Opium, Alcohol, etc. 


‘by physicians, and has proven to le the best, safest, and most 


effective treatment nown to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches the roat of the 


Seat 
loce; there 





е we cannot offer ree samples. 





‘Our remedies are the lest of thelr kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science. 


Price фар porya rer вог NO HUMBUG, C. O. D., OR TREATMENT SCHEME 


+ Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney complaints 
1 in my own perso 
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Sere 
тыт 





1d received much benefit so. 





Sars and will ask you to send me 


mili enclose бте de 
sim confdent 


get de through the regular channels, 





am prescribing your Hypophosphites of Lime an Soda, and am pleased 


nar of no reed in the whole Materia Media equa to your 





WINCHESTER & to, Chemists, 601 Beekman Bldg., N.Y, =**qgugnea 
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The Earning Power of Money 
Invested in Kornit 


ERE 





Financial Opportunity to make an investment in an up-to-date, energetic, 


money-making, Industrial Manufacturing Company, which owns all the United 
States patents, processes and exclusive rights for producing Kornit, a product never 


before manufactured nor sold in thi 





country. The demand for Kornit is great and 


the profit of manufacturing and selling is ENORMOUS. Read every word of this 


announcement and ACT AT ONCE. 


Most Satisfactory Progress Being Made 
at Our New Factory 


The Story of Kornit 
By President Charles E. Ellis 


ORNIT was invented by JOHANN 
GUSTAV BIERICH, a subject of 
the Czar of Russia, residing at Men- 
kenhof, near Lievenhof, Russia, and is 
a homogeneous Horn ог Hoof substance. 
Kornit is produced by 
grinding horn and 
hoof shavings and 
waste into a palpable 
powder and then 
pressing under heavy 
hydraulic pressure 
with heat into a 
homogeneous slab. 
This slab produces a 
substance which can 
be sawed or turned 
the same as ordinary 
wood. И is of a 
beautiful biaa con- 
sistency and I 
TREMELY VALU- 
ABLE as a NON-CONDUCTOR FOR 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, It isa mat- 
ter of record that the electrical industry 
inthis country AT THIS TIME DOES 
NOT HAVE a satisfactory material for 
heavy or high insulating purposes. A 
slab of Kornit one inch thick was tested 
in Trenton, New Jersey, by the Imperial 
Porcelain Works and was FOUND TO 
HAVE RESISTED 96,000 VOLTS OF 
ELECTRICITY. It may be interesting 
to note here that the heaviest voltage 
which is transmitted in this country is 
between Niagara, Buffalo and Lockport, 
New York. The voltage transmitted by 
this company is between 40,000 and 50,000 
volts. Kornit is equally as good as a non- 
conductor for “н ару рос» and sup- 
plies as is hard rubber. 
The average price of hard vulcanized 
rubber for electrical purposes is to-day 








President 
Charles E. Ellis 


considerably over one dollar per pound— 
at the present writing something like 
$125 per pound. 

KORNT CAN BE SOLD AT 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER 
POUND, and AN ENORMOUS profit 
can be made at this price so that it CAN 
SILY BE SEEN that where Kornit 
is EQUALLY AS GOOD and AS A 
MATTER OF FACT, in many instances, 
a BETTER non-conductor than hard 
rubber, it can compete in every case 
where it can be used with great success 
on account of its price. For electrical 
panel boards, switchboards, fuse boxes, 
cutouts, etc., there are other materials 
used, such as vulcanized paper fibre, slate, 
marble, еіс. A piece f vulcanized paper 
fibre 3x4x1 inch in lots of 1,000 brings 
20 cents per piece. A piece of KORNIT 
of the SAME DIMENSIONS could be 
sold with the ENORMOUS PROFIT 
OF OVER тоо PER CENT. at ten cents. 
The absorptive qualities of Kornit ren- 
der it such that IT IS FAR PREFER- 
ABLE to that of vulcanized fibre. И will 
not maintain a flame. Of all the ma- 
terials which are now in the electrical 
market for supplies and insulators there 
is, as we have stated above, none that are 
satisfactory. Kornit will fill this place. 
Its tensile strength per square inch ave- 
rages from 1,358 pounds to 1,811 pounds 
which the reader can readily see IS 
MORE THAN SATISFACTORY. 
This test was made by a well-known elec- 
trical engineer, who is now acting in that 
capacity for the United States Govern- 
ment, with a Standard Reihle Bros. Test- 
ing Machine. 

Waste horn and whole hoofs are being 
sold by the ton to-day principally only for 
fertilizing purposes. There is one town 
alone, Leominster, Mass, where they 
have an average of eight tons of horn 
shavings every day. These waste horn 
shavings are now only being sold for 
fertilizing material. These eight tons of 
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horn shavings manufactured into Kornit 
and sold for electrical purposes would 
easily bring $3,000. At this price it would 
be selling for less than one-fifth of what 
hard rubber would cost, and about one- 
half what other competitive materials 
would sell for, even though they would 
not be as satisfactory as Kornit. 

Kornit has been in use in Russia about 
four years. In Riga, Russia, which is 
the largest seaport town of Western Rus- 
sia, the Electrical Unions there are using 
Kornit with the greatest satisfaction, find- 
ing it preferable to any other insulating 
material. 

The expense of manufacturing Kornit 
from the horn shavings is not large, as 
the patentee, Mr. Bierich, has invented 
an economical and satisfactory process, 
which produces an article that in the 
near future will be used in the con- 
struction of almost every building in 
this country. 

Besides electrical insulators, Kornit 
can be used for the manufacturing of fur- 
niture, buttons, door handles, umbrella, 
cane, knife and fork handles, brush and 
sword handles, revolver handles, mirror 
backs, picture frames, toilet accessories, 
such as fancy glove boxes, jewel cases, 
glove stretchers, shoe lifts, etc., office 
utensils such as paper knifes and pen 
holders, ink stands, pen racks, medical 
instruments, such as syringes, ear trum- 
pets, etc. pieces for games, such as 
draughts, chessmen, dominoes, checkers, 
counters, chips, cribbage boards, etc.: 
telephone ear pieces, stands, etc., piano 
keys, typewriter keys, adding machine 
and cash register keys, tea trays, ash 
trays, scoops, mustard and other spoons, 
salad sets, cigar and cigarette cases, cigar 
and cigarette holders, match boxes, and 
hundreds of other useful and ornamental 
articles, all at a large and remunerative 
profit. 


THE GREAT DEMAND FOR 
KORNIT IN THIS COUNTRY 


HERE іѕ one manufacturer 

ALONE here in New York that 

uses 60,000 square feet of insulating 
material for panel boards every year. He 
is now using slate and marble, but IT IS 
NOT SATISFACTORY, for the reason 
that in boring and transportation IT 
BREAKS 50 EASILY. KORNIT 
WILL ANSWER THE PURPOSE OF 
MANUFACTURING PANEL 
BOARDS VERY MUCH MORE SAT- 
ISFACTORILY. On 60,000 square feet 
of Kornit there would be a net profit of 
over $30,000, or 50 cents for every square 
foot used. THIS ONE EXAMPLE is 
cited to show you THE ENORMOUS 
PROFITS which can be made. There 





are a great many other panel and switch- 
board manufacturers in this country. 
You may be interested to know that a 

nel board is a small switchboard. 

here is one or more on every floor of 
all large buildings where electricity is 
used. They each have a number of 
switches mounted on them, so that those 
in charge can turn certain lights on or 
off, and by these panel boards all the 
electrical power in the building is con- 
trolled. They must be of a reliable non- 
conducting material. Kornit can be used 
for this purpose almost exclusively. The 
largest cec ical manu fetu E. сеа 
in Riga, Russia, ARE USING KORNIT 
ONLY FOR THIS PURPOSE, after 





Mr. Johann Gustav Bierich. the Inventor of 


„ in his Summer Garden at 
Menkenhof, Russia 


having tried all other so-called non- 
conducting compositions. The electrical 
trades alone can consume a great many 
tons of Kornit every day in the year. 
If only two tons ot Kornit is manufac- 
tured and sold every working day in the 
year IT WILL ENABLE THE KOR- 
NIT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TO PAY 16 PER CENT. DIVIDENDS 
EVERY YEAR. Of course, if four tons 
a day are sold the dividends would be 32 
er cent. per year. THIS IS NOT IM- 
PROBABLE, AN EXPERT ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEER who holds one of 
the most responsible positions here in 
New York City made the statement, after 
thoroughly examining and testing Kornit 
Íor electrical purposes, that in his most 
conservative estimation there can be ten 
tons of manufactured Kornit sold every 
working day in the first year. This 
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would mean that the Kornit Manwfactur- 
ing Company would pay a dividend out 
of its earnings the first year of, over 
seventy-five per cent. (75%). This is 
probably more than will be paid the first 
year, but there certainly seems to be a 
‘good prospect of paying a large dividend 
the first 
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THER SUCH А} 
ENORMOUS DEMAND FOR КОК- 
NIT AFTER IT BECOMES INTRG 
DUCED TH 
YEAR TH 
WILL ВЕ 


ТАКОЕ 
OPPOR 


It is a well-known fact that THE 


DULY TRANSFERRED TO 
KORNIT MANUFACTURING Coxe 
PANY and the same is DULY. 
CORDED IN THE PATENT О! 

OF THE UNITED STATES. 


WE ARE BUILDING A — 
FINE FACTORY 


N March 1, 1907, our Factory, which 
had just been thoroughly БЕГ 
and completed, was burned to the 
nd! 

that time we have purchased. 
Real Estate and are now building 

Factory. It is promised that 
shall be finished and in working © 
during the present month. All our 
chinery is ordered and the greatest 





















MOST LEGITIMAT] 


and PROFT 
ABLE way to MA 


KE MONEY is by 
manufacturing some product that is 
ICESSARY" and ONE THAT CAN 
BE FULLY CONTROLLED so that 
nobody else can manufacture the same 
article, Look at Sugar (which is pro- 
tected by a high tariff) ; at Standard 
the Telephone, the Telegraph, and we 
might go on and enumerate many more 
monopolies. THEY ARE THE BIG 
MO: MAKERS OF TO-DAY. 
KORNIT CANNOT ВЕ MANUFAC- 
TURED BY ANYBODY IN THIS 
COUNTRY EXCEPT OURSELVES 
OR OUR AGENTS. We own all the 
patents issued by the UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT to the inventor, MR. 
ОНАММ GUSTAV BIERICH, IN 
USSIA. These patents HAVE BEEN 
BOUGHT from Mr. Bierich, and ARE 
























is already completed ready to i 
5 our new Factory 


ew shares obtained now 
the foundation for a fortune 
much-desired income for support. 
unknown years that are to ©‹ 
leave it to you if it would 

воой judgment to take imi 
vantage of this oppor 
о 

just what you will do. If it is mo 
sible for you to take shares now, м 


and tell me how m 


you to do 50, 

them for you. 

letter T will answer it 
SONAL LETTER AND. 
RANGE MATTERS AS 
TO THE BEST OF MY 
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REMEMBER, I HAVE A GREAT 
MANY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
VESTED IN THE KORNIT MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, and the 
minute you buy a share or more in this 
Company, we become CO-PARTNERS 
as CO-SHAREHOLDERS. It is for 
our mutual benefit to watch. and guard 
each others interests. T WILL ВЕ 
GRATEFUL IF YOU WILL WRITE 
ME TO-DAY, so that I may know just 
what you will do. 

T know you will agree with me that you 
have never bad presented to your notice 
а better opportunity to make an invest- 
ment where such large profits can be 
made because of the exclusiveness of 
control and the great demand and the low 
cost of the raw material, which is now 
almost. practically thrown away. Join 
me in this investment, and I assure you 
that it is my sincere belief that in the 
near future you will say, "That is the day 
T made the, most successful move in my 
whole life.” 


MY OFFER TO YOU TO-DAY 


НЕ KORNIT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY is incorporated under 
the laws of New Jersey, and is capi- 

alized with 50,000 fully paid non-asse 

able shares at $10 each. It is my й 

tention to sell a limited number only of 

these shares at the par value of $10 each. 

Ten dollars wil] buy one share. Twenty 

dollars will buy two shares. Fifty dollars 

will buy five shares. One hundred dol- 

Jars will buy ten shares. One thousand 

dollars will buy one hundred shares, and 

so on. After you have bought one or 
more shares in ihe Kornit Manufacturing 

Company you-may feel, as I do, that you 

kave placed your savings where they 

will draw regular and satisfactorily large 
dividends. 

Т should not be a bit surprised if these 
shares paid dividends as high as one 
undred per cent. in the not far distant 
future. Consequently a few dollars in- 
vested. now in the shares of the Kornit 
Manufacturing Company will enable you 
in the future to draw a regular income 
from the large profits of the Company 
25 they are earned. The dividends wi 
be paid semi-annually, every six months, 
the first of May and November of each 

is is one of the best opportuni- 
ties уоп will ever have presented to you 
in your whole lifetime. |I have invested 

а great тапу thousand dollars in the 

Kornit Manufacturing Company, and 1 

feel sure it is one of the best investments 

l have ever made. Г can truthfully say 

to you that I fully believe that you will 

he mare than pleased with your invest- 
ment, and that you will never be sorry. 

Remember, that you have here an oppor- 






































tunity to become interested in a large 
industrial manufacturing concern manu- 
facturing a product with an exclusive 
monopoly, which has never before been 
manufactured or sold in this country. 

Remember, that it is by no means an 
experiment, as it has been successfully 
manufactured and sold for over four 
years in Russia at a large profit, and the 
‘manufacturer and inventor recently wrote 
that the demand is increasing every da; 
beyond the capacity of their mannfactu 
ing facilities 

Now is the time for you to take ad 
vantage of this magnificent opportunity 
їо make an investment in these shares. 
Т EARNESTLY BELIEVE that in a few 
ears THESE SHAR 
WORTH FROM 
TO ONE HUN 
on account oi А 
DENDS which the company will ea 
and regularly pay each and every si 
months. It is a well-known fact that 
shares that pay fifty (30) to one hundred 
(тоо) per cent, dividends will readily sell 
in the open market for $50 to $100. THE 
OUTLOOK FOR THE KORNIT 
MANUFACTURING. COMPANY is 
such that it seems impossible for the 
earnings to fall far short of these figures. 
If the company only makes and sells two. 
tons of Kornit a day for the first year 
and makes a profit of only $200 per ton 
it would mean a profit of over sixteen per 
cent. (16%) the first year. If this busi- 
ness were doubled the second year, of 
course the earning eapacity would double 
and the dividends would be over thirty- 
two per cent, (32%). Prominent and 
well-known Electrical Engineers assu 
me that this product cannot help and 
bound to make enormous profits. I would 
recommend that you send for as many as 
you wish at once, You, in my conserva- 
live opinion, can safely count on the 
large earning capacity of these shares, I 
will at once write you a personal letter 
with full information, and send you our 
illustrated book, "A Financial Opportu- 
nity,” containing a score of photographs 
of the Kornit industry, taken in Russia. 
Please let me hear from you 


Yours very truly, 





































































CHARLES E. ELLIS 
PRESIDENT 
607-609 West 43rd St., New York City 
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I was deaf for thirty-five years 


Be Successful in Life 
and Make More Money 


Vet at once a copy of 


The Law ot Financial Success 
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Direct from Our Distillery to You 


It's Delicious 


—the finest, smoothest and most palata- 
Whiskey we have ever produced ts 


medicinal purposes 
That itis of highest 
dy pur 


Direct from our Distillery to YOU 


4 обл З” 


WE PAY EXPRESS CI 


Dayion,0, Вед». Bas Mies. Апана, da. 
Mel Capim, fons fll pad, Визы ш 
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e Tuta Basin Gold 
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